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HE subject of professional competitions still continues to 

occupy the attention of architects abroad, in France and 

England, as well as Germany. In England, where the 
absence of restrictions upon the practice of architecture has 
permitted the development of a class of half-educated and un- 
scrupulous quacks, the promoters of small competitions, mistak- 
ing these importunate individuals for architects, have fallen, to 
a certain degree, iuto those habits of regarding and treating the 
profession which we know so well in this country. A slow but 
determined effort is in progress for securing a change in these 
respects, and to unite the members of the profession in resist- 
ing the practices to which only the most unworthy of them wil- 
lingly submit ; and the first decisive step has been taken by the 
issue of a circular letter, which is to be sent to all the archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom, inviting each person receiving it 
to engage that after a certain day, about the middle of the 
present year, he will refuse to enter any public competition, 
unless the promoters of the competition give assurance that the 
award shall be made upon the advice of a professional archi- 
tect of established reputation, As a very large number of 
architects have already signified their approbation of this meas- 
ure, it is quite probable that the response to the circular will 
be so general as to put public competitions henceforth on a 
very different footing, and to prepare the way for further 
reforms. The committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects appointed to consider the matter seems to have done 
wisely in proposing this as the first point to be amended. To 
say nothing uf the propriety of requiring expert, that is to say, 
intelligent judgment upon designs contributed in good faith — 
a propriety so obvious that no reasonable person could fail to 
acknowledge it —the lack of professional knowledge in decid- 
ing upon the merits of competitive plans has been. and will 
always be, productive of more damage, loss and disappoint- 
ment, both to competitors and owners, than all other causes 
put together. To the custom of setting merchants and lawyers 
to judge of the qualities of architects, added, in this country, 
to the custom of offering the smallest compensation for which 
an apology for a plan can be secured, is due the lamentable 
architectural character of most of our public buildings, which, 
if they do not fall down from ignorant. construction, excite the 
ridicule and contempt even of those responsible for their erec- 
tion by their unskilfulness of arrangement and vulgarity of 
design ; while the architects who compete for the favor of such 
judges, if they are so scrupulous as to rely upon the merit of 
their designs, instead of impudent pertinacity, for recognition, 
meet in most cases with nothing but disappointment and loss. 
We are sure that many of our readers will agree with us that 
such experiences as these form the most depressing and demor- 
alizing influence which affect young architects, and the profes- 
sion has no more pressing need than the suppression, by the 
means pointed out in the English circular, of all such contests. 





OST of our readers know something about the introduction 
M of novelties in the way of building appliances, and their 
own recollection will show them that very few of the 
inventions which come within their observation obtain any 
remunerative sale within five years from the date of issue of 
the patent which is intended to reward their author for his 
ingenuity and industry. In the great majority of cases, the 
patents upon articles which have established a market for them- 
selves date back several years, and even then some years of 
profitable sale are generally necessary to repay the expenses 
already incurred. Among inventors, who, as a class, are mod- 
est and poor, but quite intelligent enough to understand the 
circumstances of their business, the passage of sucha law would 
mean the immediate closing of workshops, the abandonment of 
experiments already begun, and the return of the engerprising 
and ambitious mechanic in despair to the dull routine of ordi- 
nary work. In one word, there would be, after the passage of 
the law, no reasonable hope of profit from new inventions, and 
those capable of making them would cease their efforts at once. 
The other law, which has a little flavor of dishonesty as well as 
impolicy, is obviously intended for the benefit of persons who 
have bought patented articles from irresponsible persons, who 
manufacture them surreptitiously, without the license of the 
patentee. There is a good deal to be said for these innocent 
persons, who have in some cases been hardly dealt with by the 
agents of patentees in search of infringements, or, if the reports 
are true, by gangs of black-mailers pretending to be patentees’ 
agents; but the effect of the law, as it stands, would be to ben- 
efit the pirating manufacturer much more than his customers. 
Under the present law, a patentee can recover reasonable dam- 
ages from persons whom he finds infringing his rights, and they, 
if innocent of evil intent, can demand what they have lost from 
the person who sold them the infringing goods; but by the 
proposed legislation the latter might sell as many goods as he 
wished, and pocket the money for them, without fear of being 
called upon by his customers to pay the expenses which his 
fraud might cost them. The speculators who stand always 
ready to encroach upon the rights of others would not be slow 
to discover their advantage in this respect; and, as the Scéentific 
American says, no sooner would a valuable invention be per- 
fected than scores of irresponsible adventurers would begin the 
surreptitious manufacture of the article which formed the sub- 
ject of it, and would flood the market with the fraudulent goods, 
selling them to the public, which could buy and use them with 
impunity, and cutting off the inventor himself from the trade upon 
which he should be entitled to rely for reimbursement of the time 
and money spent upon the experiments of which the specula- 
tors alone would reap the reward. We venture to say that 
there is no one who, if the case were understood, would really 
desire to put an end in this country to the inventions which 
have hitherto so distinguished it, by depriving inventors of the 
very moderate rewards which are now open to them; and it is 
most unfortunate that a certain clamor, probably raised by 
interested parties, should have been sufficient to give the impres- 
sion that any considerable body of honorable citizens desired 
the legislation which is now under consideration. 





HE subscriptions for building the pedestal of the great 
Bartholdi Statue do not increase very rapidly, and the 
prospect of completing the work seems farther off than 

ever. So far, about a hundred and forty thousand dollars have 
been collected, half of which has been consumed by expenses, 
or has been used to pay for the concrete foundation, which is 
not much more than half done. A day or two ago the com- 
mittee opened the bids which have been made for the super- 
structure, and found that the cost for this alone would be about 
two hundred and forty thousand dollars. It is estimated that 
the expense of placing the statue on the pedestal will be somc- 
thing like sixty thousand dollars, so that the total cost of getting 
the gift of the French people set up where it can be seen will 
be about four hundred thousand dollars. Canvassers are busily 
at work collecting small subscriptions, and it is said that about 
a thousand dollars a week is received in this way; but the can- 
vassers’ salaries and expenses will have to be deducted from the 
total, so that even if the liberality of the people to whom they 
apply should hold out, it will be, at that rate, at least teu years 
before money enough is obtained to complete the work. The 
Executive Committee is said to think it strange that so little is 
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received from the West. As the statue is a gift from the French 
people to the Americans, it would seem that the whole country 
might be equally interested in receiving it properly, but, so far, 
less than five hundred dollars have been sent from Western 
cities. 





and then in the construction of conservatories and plaut- 

houses, and it is worth remarking that, according to a 
writer in the Garden, quoted by the Scientific American, rough 
or rolled plate glass forms a particularly good material for cover- 
ing such structures. A theory was at one time current that the 
rays of the sun, in passing through thick glass, acquired a cer- 
tain scorching property which was unfavorable to the growth of 
plants ; and conservatories were accordingly glazed, in most 
instances, with ordinary sheet glass. As sheet glass transmits 


ieee architects have occasion to interest themselves now 


heat readily, the use of it involves a considerable waste of fuel | 


in keeping the conservatory in all parts at the necessary tem- 
perature; and it is easily broken by hail or accidental blows, 
exposing the plants sheltered by it to serious injury in cold 


weather; so that of late years rolled plate-glass has been used | 
The | 
thicker covering has the certain advantages of being impervious | 


for many houses of the kind, particularly in England. 


to heat, and proof against hail or light stones, so that the house 
is better protected and more uniformly warmed, at a smaller 
expense. So far, no practical difficulty seems to have been 
experienced from the burning of the foliage under the plate 
glass, and the Garden correspondent asserts that, far from this, 
grape-vines, at least, do better under rough plate than under 
clear glass. ‘The grapes grown under the rolled-plate, in his 
experience, are of better color and quality than those under 
clear glass, and the vines generally preserve their foliage fresh 
and green in an unusual degree, while red spiders, the pest of 
hot and dry conservatories, are less troublesome than in houses 
of the old-fashioned kind. These effects, he thinks, are to be 
attributed mainly to the diffusion of the direct rays of the sun 
by the inequalities of the glass, which refract the light in all 
directions, and prevent it from falling with undue force upon 
the vegetation most exposed. So marked is the softening of the 
sunlight that vines in houses glazed with the rough plate need 
very little of the ventilation generally found necessary to pre- 
vent the leaves from withering, and one of the principal difficul- 
ties of plant-culture under glass, the danger of chilling the 
foliage by cold currents of air, is thas removed. 
H great French leader, Léon Gambetta, to which French 
artists only will be admitted. The cost of the monument 
is restricted to seventy thousand dollars, and the competition is 
to be a double one, the authors of the best three designs sub- 
mitted in the preliminary trial being invited to a final contest, 
in which the first prize will be either the execution of the work, 
or a money premium of two thousand dollars, while two inferior 
prizes, of fifteen hundred and eight hundred dollars, respectively, 
will be awarded to the other competitors. If the second compe- 
tition should fail to produce a result satisfactory to the commit- 
tee, the three competitors will be dismissed with prizes of six 
hundred dollars each. ‘The jury of award is to consist of fifteen 
members, ten of these being chosen by the committee, and the 
other five by ballots cast by the competitors. The clause relat- 
ing to the ignominious dismissal of the three contestants in the 
last trial, if their efforts do not happen to meet with the favor 
of the committee, reads very much like portions of some of our 
own “invitations to architects,” and very little like those com- 
mon on the Continent. So foreign is it to the French notions 
of the dignity of artists, and the value of their work, that we 
should not be very much surprised at a general refusal of archi- 
tects and sculptors to have anything to do with the competition. 
When once the idea of a competition changes from that of an 
effort on the part of a committee to secure a choice of designs 
by paying several artists instead of one, to that of a scramble 
after tavors, which the committee can dispense or withhold, the 
whole affair is degraded, and should be left by respectable men 
to those who have no hope of employment, except through the 
chances of a scramble. 





COMPETITION is announced for a monument to the 





within the past year turned its attention to the business 
of producing and selling milk, and stringent statutes for 
the prevention of adulteration have been enacted, and are en. 


“<P ritin, justice,” according to the Sanitary News, has 


forced with the thoroughness characteristic of the execution of 
| the laws in that State. As a comprehensive measure, easily 
understood and easily carried into effect, the New Jersey stat- 
ute provides that no milk containing less than twelve per cent 
of milk-solids shall be sold in the State. To determine 
whether this standard was low enough to include the milk of 
all cows in healthy condition, eighty-five analyses were made, 
of milk from common cows, fed with food of various kinds, 
none of which showed less than twelve per cent of solids 
present, so that this may be regarded asa safe and proper 
standard of purity. As might have been expected, the ¢ flect 
of the Jaw has been to benefit very materially the honest 
farmers of the State, as well as the city babies. This is shown 
by statistics, which place the average return to the farmer from 
a forty-quart can of milk during 1879, before the passage of 
the law aguinst adulteration, at three hundred and forty dollars 
and sixty cents; while in 1883, after the competition of chalk- 
dust and water had been forcibly suppressed, the average re- 
turn from the same can was four hundred and seventy-four dol- 
lars and eighty cents, a gain of nearly forty per cent. As in 
most cases of the kind, the only sufferers have been the adultera- 
tors, who no longer, in New Jersey, reap evormous profits from 
the sale of water at seven cents a quart, and they have there- 
fore transferred their delectable industry to regions where 
legislators and executive cflicials are less squeamish in such 


| 
| matters. 

ticut, where an attempt was recently made to check the 

dangerous practice of gathering ice in winter from foul 

ponds, to sell it in summer, tull of putrescent particles, to the 
poorer or less critical class of consumers. Every ove has ob- 
served cases of this kind, a small ice-house being often scen 
erected upon the banks of what is simply the cesspool of 
the neighboring hamlet, receiving its main supply, beyond the 
surface water of the winter storms, from the sink-drains and 
pumps of the nearest houses ; and much disease is undoubtedly 
caused by the use of ice formed in such places; so that the 
bill introduced before the Legislature, forbidding the sale of 
ice cut from streams polluted by sewage, mill-waste or other 
impurities, was a just and wise one. It seemed, however, that 
a member of the Legislature had a client, a constituent, who 
possessed a large quantity of ice of the objectionable kind, 
stored ready for the approaching warm season. When the 
bill came up for decision this member explained the circum- 
stances very frankly, arguing that since his friend had inno- 
cently collected a large store of the ice referred to, he ought to 
be allowed an opportunity to dispose of it; and he therefore 
suggested an amendment, to the effect that the new law should 
not go into effect until next November. The other legislators, 
perceiving the force of this reasoning, acquiesced in the amend- 
ment, and the bill was passed in that form. Some of the edi- 
tors of the Connecticut newspapers, however, not having before 
their eyes the fear of constituents with dirty ice to sell, pro- 
tested vigorously against the change, by which license was given 
| to all who desired to pursue that lucrative trade to do so fora 
whole season, and the bill was consequently recalled in the 
Senate last week, and the amendment struck out. 





NE of these regions would seem to be the State of Connec- 








HE German Government seems disposed to enter into a 
rivalry with the French in the establishment of technical 
schools, and while the great group of buildings for indus- 

trial training in Paris is not yet even begun, an immense build- 
| ing for the same purpose is already completed in Berlin, and 
| will soon be occupied. The object of the Berlin Technical 
High School is nominally quite different from that of the 
French schools, but the general influence of the training given 
in each, to persons of very different classes in society, will in 
the end be much the same. The Berlin building, of which 
plans and elevation appear in several of the professional jour- 
nals, seems to be planned with that skilful simplicity in which 
the best German architects are coming to rival their French 
brethren, and presents a most imposing facade of more than 
seven hundred feet in length. The building includes, besides 
class-rooms, lecture-rooms, laboratories and machiwe-rooms, a 
room for testing building materials, and various smaller apart- 
ments for special purposes. The cost of the building, which is 
| coustructed with unusual solidity and luxury of material, has 
| been nearly two million dollars, an immense sum fora country 
| 80 poor aud economical as Germany to spend even on a school. 
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GEORGE FULLER. 





N Mr. Fuller’s death 
we have sustained a 
peculiarly grievous 
loss. It is not the loss 
of a merely clever 
painter — many such 
are left to us, and 
their line can easily 
renew itself. It is 
the loss of an artist 
of — strongly-marked 
individuality, an art- 
ist just like whom 
there has never been 
another, and whom 
the future—whatever 
it may hold in store 
for us—can never re- 
produce. I know that 
there are persons 
(like the painter 
Couture, for exam- 
ple) who condemn 
personality of mood 
and manner, and bid 
the artist first of all 
to sink his individ- 
uality and strive to 
lose himself in the 
“spirit of the age ;” 
but it seems to me, at least, an open question whether the greatest men 
in every age have not been those who had peculiarly distinct ways 
of seeing and of feeling, and who revealed them with peculiar force. 
Looking back at those of long past days we see that they do, indeed, 
express the general temper of their time and land beneath their ex- 
pression of themselves. There are general affinities and diversities 
which mark them off into groups and schools, and separate them all 
still more decidedly from us; but in their own day, seen without the 
unifying perspective which time affurds, they doubtless each appeared 
as unique and individual as look to us a Corot or a Courbet: and if 
individuality ever was precious it must be doubly so to-day. Times 
and intellectual conditions change, and with them needs and values. 
In former centuries the “spirit of the age” meant something much 
more definite than now — it meant the spirit of a certain country, of 
Italy, or Spain, or Holland ; but modern life daily grows more cosmo- 
politan, less local and diverse. There is so much less difference to- 
day between one land and another that the artist, in expressing his 
people’s voice, speaks with a far less distinetly-marked utterance than 
in any former generation. Of course subject matter will differ if all 
men paint from home materials, and such difference seems to me a 
thing that should be cherished and made the most of since we are 
losing variety in other ways; but difference of subject matter, 
however pronounced, does not make all the difference between one 
kind of art and another. ‘This comes from difference of standpoint, 
feeling, emotion, — and, here [ repeat, one modern nation, taken as a 
whole, daily growing more like another. We are thrown back more 
decidedly than ever before on personal differences, if all art is not to 
remain at a dead level of uniformity; and the general, of course, in- 
volves the particular. Just when we are most in need of strongly- 
marked personalities, it becomes most difficult to preserve them fresh, 
unbiassed and distinct. ‘The individuality of the man is threatened 
by the same influences which have so greatly impaired the individ- 
uality of nations. ‘Therefore, the loss of such a distinct artistic char- 
acter as Mr. Fuller’s is one we cannot too deeply mourn, especially as 
beneath it he also expressed our national temperament in a very 
marked and noticeable way. 

It was my pleasant task some months ago to attempt an analysis of 
Mr. Fuller’s art,! and [have no excuse for repeating the effort here. 
The pleasantest part of that task was to anticipate his future — to 
think of the works we might expect from his hand during the years to 
come. And our saddest thought to day is that we shall never see 
those works, that he has laid down his brush just when he had fully 
learned its use. It may seem strange to say that a man’s death was 
premature when his age was sixty-two; but Mr. Fuller’s was prema- 
ture, and in a double sense. He was not one’s idea of an old man, 
in spite of his whitened hair. No one who looked at his sturdy frame, 
who heard his cheery voice, and knew his youthful energy and en- 
thusiasm, could fail to believe that he had years of profitable work 
before him; and even at sixty-two he was, I repeat, but at the outset 
of his true career. ‘The story of his life is too well known, perhaps, to 
need rehearsal here, even in the briefest way. Almost every one must 
know how different was his course from most painters—how, althongh 
he was so well esteemed long ago as to have been named an Associate of 
the National Academy in 1857, he retired soon after from the world, 
and worked in obscurity for many years. Only about eight years 
ago did he emerge from his retreat with a new art at his command, 
and win himself the place he has since held. From the past eight 
years only date all the pictures we shall treasure as his legacy ; and 
every year his brush seemed to grow in power, or to give new promise 
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for the future. Especially in his portraits was there an ever-waxing 
increase in delicacy of feeling, in subtility of insight, in perfection of 
expression, and we may believe that he would have applied himself 
in future to work of a more ambitious sort than hitherto. Indeed, 
when I last saw his studio some months ayo, he had a picture under 
way which promised to be his most important—a dramatic scene with 
many figures, an incident in a witch trial of early New England days. 
No man was more perfectly in sympathy with the subject, no man’s 
brush seemed so infused with the peculiar local flavor needed for its 
proper treatment. It will remain in our imaginations as one of the 
“ might-have-beens ” we most regret. 

If, as I have said, I am excused by a former essay from attempting 
here an analysis of Mr. Fuller’s art, I can now do what I could not 
with good grace while he lived—bear tribute to his qualities as a man. 
No one, old or young, was a greater favorite with his brother artists, 
and no one more deservedly. There will be many of them to re- 
member with me his unfailing good humor and courtesy ; his lack of 
self-assertion ; his genial spirit; his cordial appreciation for every 
good work (whether or no it was in harmony with his own ideas and 
tastes) ; his hearty encouragement of young painters; his interest in 
everything that tended to the advance of American art and artists. 
I knew of no more delightful place than his studio, where one fergot 
the art, almost, in one’s interest in the man—or felt it to be merely a 
part, a fragment, an incomplete revelation of a most attractive person- 
ality, a most intelligent mind, a most warm and honest heart. He 
loved his art as few men love it, even among artists; and he seemed 
to love humanity as do few of us, I fear, in any walk of life. A talk 
with him was one of the best spurs to effort, to energy, to enthusiasm 
of a clear-sighted and not a maudlin kind that an artist or a 
critic could receive. No one could be careless, or apathetic, or 
unreasoning, or hypercritical in Mr. Fuller’s company — no one 
could forget the pleasure and the responsibility of one’s work, whether 
that work was painting or mere commentary. It was a lesson in 
temper to hear him speak, to note the self-reliance yet unfeigned 
humility with which he thought of his own performance. Sensi- 
tive to criticism he was — as every earnest soul must be, but sensitive 
in the nobler way —in proportion always to the source from which 
it came rather than to the verdict which it gave. If he respected 
the critic he listened carefully and sweetly, whether the words 
were praise or blame; if he did not he was not greatly touched by 
either. ‘To one who had praised him I heard him say, “ You have 
made my work all the harder for me. Your approval is undeserved, 
now I must try and come up with it.” And to one who had written 
in dispraise I also heard him say, “I was a little hurt at first — but 
that is over. You did quite right; every man must see with his own 
eyes, and speak quite honestly, you as well as I. I do not see and feel 
as you do, but I will think it over—perhaps your way is better, though 
as long as I don’t agree with you, and I don’t think I ever shall, I must’ 
go on as I have been going;” and no one who had ever spoken with 
Mr. Fuller could doubt that in both cases he meant exactly what he 
said. 

The charge of affectation has, I believe, sometimes been brought 
against his work, but surely never by a man who knew him. A more 
simply, and evidently honest and unaffected artist never lived. What 
he strove for was but just to express himself as clearly as he could. 
It seems grotesque to us, his friends, that he could ever have been 
accused of seeking originality for its own sake, still less of posturing 
to attract the public eye. Popular success was pleasant to him — it 
cannot be indifferent to any man who feels he has a message to de- 
liver. He must be glad when the public eye comes to understand and 
value him; but how did he seek success? By seventeen years of 
steady toil, with no thought of praise or blame from others. Himself 
was the one he aimed to satisfy —the endorsement of others was a 
welcome but a secondary thing; and even when his countrymen were 
satisfied he lamented what he called his failure to say his say in the 
manner he would wish. A true artistic temper in this respect, but, 
I fear, an exceptional one in others — in its “ sweet reasonableness ; ” 
its lack of jealousy; its patience ; its calmness; its dignity ; its open- 
mindedness where real criticism was concerned ; its calm indifference 
to mere outside babble. 

Ihave heard many artists speak well upon art in general, but few 
so well as Mr. Fuller. His intelligence was acute and cultivated ; 
his sympathies were wide ; his tongue a ready interpreter — he could 
give a reason for the faith that was in him in clear, and forcible, and 
inspiring words. His letters were full of phrases that were epigram- 
matic almost in their incisive truth. They were more like Millet’s 
letters than like any others I have read — save for Millet’s touch of 
sad despondency. | cecneaieie well an animated discussion in his 
studio when he explained Corot to one who, as he thought, traduced 
him. I felt that f had never heard so suggestive an analysis of 
Corot’s power, and he gaily promised me his help in an article I 
wished to write about him. This, too— alas for my possible future 
readers—is one of the “ might-have-beens.” More than once I wished 
he would use the pen as well as the brush; but perhaps the charm 
would have evaporated as it so often has before. Busete doubtless, 
talked well, but no one wants another book like his. I do not think 
that if Mr. Fuller had written, however, there would have been quite 
such another disappointment ; and, at all events, I must regret that 
no one did for him what Miss Knowlton did for Hunt — that there is 
no record left, except in a few minds that knew him, of the charm 
and acuteness of his conversation when he spoke of the art he loved 
so well. 
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Another word I must add — not so much with reference to him as 
to myself, and those whose work is, like my own, to write of artists. 
We are often accused, when we confess to knowing and admiring a 
painter as well as to knowing and admiring his art, of confusing the 
one feeling with the other. We are told that we praise him either 
with conscious, friendly falsehood, or with unconscious, friendly bias. 
It is presumed that the personal had preceded the critical estimate, 
whereas, in truth, it more often follows as a consequence. I would 
not dwell upon such a point here did I not know so very well how 
wide-spread a feeling this is, and how constantly it militates against 
the acceptance of the most well-considered and impartial verdict. 
Of course there is danger of prejudice (either for or against), when a 
writer comes in personal contact with an artist; but it is a danger 
that must be incurred, since there is a greater danger of misapprehen- 
sion and partial insight if one only knows the work and not the worker. 
Of a single picture one may judge on its sole intrinsic merits — but 
not of a painter as a whole. To do this one must know aims, inten- 
tions, and processes as well as mere results. It was my earnest ad- 
miration for Mr. Fuller’s art that made me wish to know himself— 
and it was a piece of good fortune seldom vouchsafed in this contra- 
dictory world to find him so exactly what I could have hoped. 

It is a pity, I think, for the sake of the National Academy, though 
not a matter of much moment to Mr. Fuller or his fame, that he was 
not promoted before his death to a place in its upper rank. Who had 
so long held the lower title? and who so well deserved the loftier? 
Surely very few. I think not one of the many who have been bidden 
to come up higher since he won his new renown eight years ago. 

M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 





HYGIENE AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS. 


VERY government oughit 
to concern itself about the 
dirt, and consequent large 

mortality of its cities. There 
has been in the past a careless- 
ness which the new discoveries 
of science make henceforth in- 
excusable. Lord Beaconsfield 
has well said that the weal of 
nations depended on hygiene, 
and that the first duty of a 
statesman was to look after the 
health of the people. The 
health of a city is undoubtedly very much dependent upon its clean- 
liness, drainage, etc. 

Paris is perhaps the best-cleaned city in Europe. There have 
been many misleading and conflicting statements as to the mode of 
cleaning the streets of Paris. A writer in a late popular American 
magazine gives a description of the way of cleaning Parisian streets 
to-day as it was under the empire, evidently not being aware that 
the ancient method of disposing of household garbage was changed 
by the later republic. Most of his information was probably taken 
from a new edition of an ancient book by Fonnsagrives, which de- 
scribes the method of cleaning the city under Napoleon III, and was 
correct from 1853 to 1870. During these years, the garbage from 
households was thrown into the street after 9 P.M. The chiffoniers 
commenced their rounds at that hour with lanterns, and extracted 
the articles which suited them from the heaps of rubbish before each 
house. The remainder was collected and carried away before day- 
light by the municipal carts. 

In 1870 all this was changed. A new decree of the City Govern- 
ment directed that refuse should be retained in the house and 
brought down early in the morning. ‘The dust-men with their carts, 
resembling those of American cities but larger and deeper, pass 
very slowly along the streets from 6 to 8 A. M., ringing a bell. 
Housekeepers descend at its sound with their receptacles of rubbish, 
which are emptied by the dust-man into the cart. The republic 
boasts of having made an immense saving of expenditure by this 
mode of proceeding over that of the empire. But, if it has spared 
the purse of the republic, it is certain that it has deteriorated the 
en ic health, by forcing people to retain garbage, combined with 

ousehold dust, fermenting all night inside the house. In Paris, 
pore do not rise early, and it must often happen that the rubbish- 

x remains unemptied several days. What a beautiful variety of 
microbes Mr. Tyndal would discover in these receptacles, and how 
delightfully they must enrich the “floating matter of the air!” It is 
probable that this system has greatly increased the yearly mortality 
of Paris. The average quantity of refuse carried away is 1700 cubic 
metres daily. 

At present the roadways of Paris are cleaned in the early morn- 
ing by carts with revolving brushes placed diagonally under the bot- 
tom of the vehicle, which brush the dirt into the cart, operating 
something in the same way as a carpet-sweeper. There is no 
dust from this contrivance, and the paved streets are swept per- 
fectly clean, as well as the lava pavements and macadamized roads. 
These mechanical sweepers, of which there are 190, perform each 
the labor of ten men, and are capable of cleaning, hourly, a space of 
5,500 square metres. The cost of one is $200, and $40 per year suf- 
fice for its maintenance. It is drawn by a single horse. 

Then come sweeyers who brush off the dust of the sidewalks into 
the gutter which the cart with revolving brushes has not touched. 








Later come other sweepers, many of whom are women. in the wake 
of the sidewalk-brushers, who, with great brooms of twigs, sweep the 
gutters, the water having been turned into them from the street 
hydrants. The dirt is swept into the sewer-openings at the street 
corners. The water is permitted to run afew minutes, till it passes 
through the perfectly-cleansed gutter as clear as a trout-brook. 

The sanitary engineers of Paris are compelled to maintain a force 
of about 3,000 employés: 2,200 men, 750 women, and 50 boys. 
The men receive from 50 to 80 cents per day, and the women 44 cents 
per hour. Paris is therefore cleaned daily by the labor, or its equiv- 
alent, of 5,000 persons, at a total annual expense of about $600,000. 
The streets are watered as may be necessary, and to the water disin- 
fectants are added, such as chloride of lime, sulphate of zine or iron, 
carbolic acid, ete. Everything possible is done to disembarrass the 
city of unhealthy rubbish, by cleanliness and drainage. Nothing 
can be thrown from the window into the street, or through the pretty 
arabesque gratings which protect the roots of the trees. Evena 
piece of paper is apt to result in a proces verbale, and later, a fine. 

But if Paris is cleansed as far as the eye can judge, the air is far 
from being immaculate. A sunbeam passing obliquely through a 
narrow opening between lofty buildings discloses air charged with a 
vast number of motes. Yet it is forbidden to shake a rug or gar- 
ment, or the piece of baize with which the waxed floors of Paris are 
dusted, out of the front windows after 7 a.m. An American city 
must contain, in its air, a much greater proportion of woollen dust 
than French cities, as at least double the amount of woollen articles, 
carpets, curtains, ete., are used. Dust from rooms is proved to be 
largely inorganic, but some of it contains minute organisms, as well 
as the germs of organic life, and this must be or the case in 
the neighborhood of hospitals. As one proceeds from the circumfer- 
ence towards the interior of Paris, the bacteria of the air augment. 
The last Annuaire of the Observatory of Montsouris for 1883, states 
that one finds by the cubic metre of air in the Park of Montsouris, 
at the extremity of the city, just beyond the great park of the Lux- 
embourg, of which it is a continuation, 51 microbes; in a room of the 
Observatory, 325; in a room of the Rue de Rivoli, 680; in a sleep- 
ing-room of the Rue Monge, a thickly-crowded part of Paris, 5,260; 
in the Hospital of La Pitié, in the springtime, 7,730 ; in the winter, 
13,280. If one examines the dust which accumulates on the furni- 
ture of apartments, one finds the same increase of microbes from the 
circumference towards the centre of Paris. The bacteria found in a 
gramme of dust in the Observatory of Montsouris are 750,000; in the 
same quantity in the Rue Monge, 2,100,000. A notable difference ! 
The mortality of Paris follows, on an average, in from eight to ten 
days, a proportion corresponding to the number of bacteria observed 
in the air of Montsouris and the Rue de Rivoli. In the Park of 
Montsouris, the number of microbes found in analyzing the dust 
fallen on a surface of one square metre, during a period of twenty- 
four hours, is 23,000. 

When one considers that the sewers of Paris are subterranean 
streets, with sidewalks flanked on either side by telegraph-wires, gas 
and water pipes, and lighted by gas, and continually cleaned by an 
efficient corps, and that no water-closets, except those of two or three 
public buildings and the street urinals, empty into them, one would 
not expect that the number of microbes contained in the air would 
be very considerable, and it is actually much less than in the apart- 
ments of the Rue Monge. 

But what shall be said of our sewers in this respect? We are try- 
ing the experiment, never before tried on a large scale, of throwing 
the products of human waste on to the surface of our rivers and har- 
bors, mixed with the refuse of fabrics, ete., under what might be 
termed, in summer, a tropical sun. 

The mud and dust of large cities is largely composed of the manure 
of horses. In London it is thirty per cent. The mud of the wood 
pavements is almost exclusively composed of it. After thirty years’ 
trial of wooden pavement on Regent Street, it has been found neces- 
sary to replace it, on account of the ammoniacal emanations with 
which it is saturated, tarnishing the articles of jewelry shops, 
although the streets are swept very clean. Horses are subject to 
scarlatina, pink-eye, pneumonia, ete., and communicate these diseases 
to human beings, and it is desirable that only horses for carriage- 
driving be kept in large cities, and that the sad-eyed, weary-looking 
beasts attached to street-cars, omnibuses and heavy teams, whose 
piteous condition is a reproach to our civilization, should disappear 
and be replaced by steam, electric, or compressed-air machines. 
The French Electrical Power Company made a trial trip of their 
electric street-cars in Paris, in September, 1883, running thirty miles 
in three hours, with entire success. The speed was nine and one- 
half miles per hour on level ground, and five and one-half miles on 
an ascent. The cost is one-half that of horse-power. The ease 
with which the car travelled over certain sections of ground, without 
rails, was also admirable, and proves that electricity is well adapted 
for road teams, as well as tramways. One hundred and fifty miles 
of electric railway are now in operation in Europe. 

As to American cities what shall be said? In our smaller cities, 
the mud, consisting of the filth of years, is mixed with a quantity of 
broken stones, which hurt the feet of the horses when first deposited, 
and injures the lungs of human beings when ground into powder. 
If rightly made, this road may be as hard and even as pavement, 
and as easily swept, but it is rarely, if ever, properly prepared in 
America. Our large cities with paved streets are guiltless of cleaning, 
except the languid drawing of a broom at much too long intervals 
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by an omnipotent voter. How ill it is done is shown by the fact 
that careful housekeepers are obliged to keep their windows closed, 
even during the warm season, and the prevailing odor is so sickening, 
from the pollution of the soil, that people are driven out of the city 
by the infected air. In New York, on the sacred promenade of Fifth 
Avenue, on Sunday, when it is theoretically clean, the odor of manure 
is simply overpowering. Yet New York, under a different regimen, 
might be a summer watering-place for rural visitors, who would 
visit it for swimming-schools, sea-bathing, etc., and its theatres, 
operas and concert-halls, instead of being deserted might be thronged 
with strangers, and its shops crowded with rural shoppers. 

The Parisian cart with revolving brushes has been copied in New 
York, as far as the brushes are concerned, but instead of brushing 
the dirt into the cart, they brush the greater part of the dust into the 
air, at an hour of the day when the streets are most crowded, thus 
teaching unhappy pedestrians a spirit of meek acceptance of indigni- 
ties, and a disposition when one side is covered with ashes and dust, 
to turn the other also, which justifies Mr. Herbert Spencer’s lately- 
expressed opinion in regard to our tolerance and too patient submis- 
sion to grievances. 

The remainder of the dust which is not dispersed into the air is 
deposited into a furrow, supposed to await the leisure and shovels of 
influential citizens of foreign extraction. A well-known dry-goods 
shop on Broadway, between Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets, 
finding its costly merchandise injured by the filth of the street, has 
adopted the expedient of stationing a man with a carpet-bag and 
brush in front of its precincts, to sweep up the noxious dirt of equines, 
and this astonishing and unique? spectacle among the cities of the 
civilized world is a bitter irony on a metropolis claiming in popula- 
tion and civilization, to be one of the four great commercial capitals 
of the world; but in matter of cleanliness.on a par with a Turkish 
village. 

Street sweepings and the dust and garbage of households should 
be cremated outside of the city in large cremaisries, such, for 
example, as a Siemens’ furnace. The same disposition should be 
made of dead animals and the refuse of butcheries, and thus a pro- 
lifie source of disease removed. Such a system has had an extended 
trial in Leeds, Blackburn, Warrington, and Derby, England, in a 
furnace requiring no fuel, the cinders and combustibles found in the 
refuse being sufficient. 

Weare looking forward to the time when our civilization will be 
sufficiently advanced to compel us to construct subterranean streets, 
with sewers running through them, as in Paris, through which should 
pass our gas and water pipes, telegraph and telephone wires. Then 
it will be possible to lay roadways and sidewalks, ina permanent and 
durable manner, which would not permit the absorption of filth 
through cracks and crevices, and the saturation of the ground 
beneath houses. 

Let us have modern improvements, by all means, but let us first 
have the necessary pavements, gutters, and street-sweepers, both 
mechanical and human. Let us not fancy, while the death rate of 
even our small cities exceeds that of great capitals, like London, that 
we are in the foremost ranks of enlightenment. Let us remember 
that in the model dwellings for workmen, built by the Earl of Shafts- 
bury, at Clapham, near London, consisting of fourteen streets and 
1032 houses, the death rate was reduced from 22 to 12 per thousand, 
and that Detroit, Mich., once a very unhealthy city, contending with 
great natural disadvantages, has reduced her death rate to 14 per 
thousand, through the enlightened action of her sanitary health 
board. 

Morbific principles swarm at present in our large cities, while un- 
healthy miasms push with great vigor. Microscopic investigation 
shows agents of human destruction formerly unknown, and govern- 
ments commence to be disquieted at the voluminous record of facts 
and figures that scientific inquest discloses. 

The much-vexed problem of how to dispose of sewer-water cannot 
as yet be solved satisfactorily. It is the question which precedes all 
others in sanitary reform. ‘This much is certain, that the solid mat- 
ters of sewers should be caught in traps, at some convenient points 
of the main sewer, and be transported to a cremating furnace, before 
the water, disembarrassed of the greater portion of its solid particles, 
is permitted to discharge itself into harbors or rivers. We need a 
society, in each of our large cities, for the prevention of river and 
harbor pollution. The forests have found their defenders; will not 
the public conscience awaken to the wrong being inflicted on our 
great watery highways. 

As to sewage-farms, regarded with so much enthusiasm by some 
persons in England, I can only state that the vegetables grown on 
the plain of Gennevilliers, where a portion of the sewerage of Paris 
is diverted in canals for irrigation, are claimed to be watery and lack- 
ing in nutriment, breaking before they are sufficiently cooked. The 
strawberries, though large, have a flavor suggestive of evil odors, 
and are watery, wanting the delicate perfume of fruit grown in the 
usual manner and decay quickly. Inthe seventeenth century it was 
forbidden to sell in the markets of Paris vegetables grown on land 
where sewer-water had been used for irrigation, as such vegetables 
were declared unfit for man or beast. Certainly the germs of mor- 
bifie principles must linger on grass or cereals used for provender for 
cattle when watered with even partially purified sewer-water. It 
would seem to be a better plan, instead of cultivating vegetables or 


10n the contrary, this is quite a common sight in some of the most crowded 
parts of London. — Eps, 
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cereals on land irrigated by sewer-water, to substitute therefor planta- 
tions of certain trees or plants used in the industrial arts, as for 
example sun-flowers, from the seeds of which a useful oil is obtained. 
It is possible that some of the two hundred species of eucalyptus 
might grow in our climate. Some of these are valuable for the 
solidity and durability of their woods, others by their dimensions and 
rapid growth, still others by their richness in essential oils, are use- 
ful in arts and medicine. Most of the species of this tree are more 
adapted to a southern than to a northern climate. But there must 
be many trees of rapid growth and a capacity for absorbing water, 
plantations of which would be advantageously watered by sewer 
water, and which would be useful for the arts or for combustion. At 
Gennevilliers transplanted forest trees prosper surrounded with 
sewer water, especially white-wood trees. S. G. Youne. 





THE NOTT STOVE. 





AJOR J. W. 
Mac MUR- 
RAY, U.S. A., 

has sent us photo- 
graphs of a stove 
designed between 
1829 and 1833 by 
the Reverend 
Eliphalet Nott, 
President of Union 
College, —Schnec- 
tady, N. Y., and 
still used in one of 
the rooms of 
“North College,” 
though the photo- 
graphs show a 
steam radiator 
alongside the chim- 
ney-breast, suggest- 
ing the inference 
that even if the 
stove is in working 
order it is not capa- 
ble of affording the 
heat required by 
these sybaritic 
times. 

As an architect- 
ural composition it 
is of marked merit, 
and is all the more 
interesting as the 
work of an amateur. 
The precise con- 
struction of the 
stove is a matter of 
doubt, and the sec- 
tion here shown is 

: offered as a solution 
of its probable arrangement, for it has never been taken down for re- 
pairs, and those who constructed it and knew the mysteries of its inter- 
nal arrangement have, long since, died. : 

The stove is made of cast-iron, painted white as shown, except the 
two large columns, which are cylin- 
ders of Russia iron, also painted. 
These serve as indirect radiators, 
and greatly increase the heating- 
power of the stove. The current 
of heated air and smoke is believed 
to be directed right and left through 
these columns by pushing in the 
knob shown in the centre of the 
little moulded urn in the mantel 
frieze; this closes the direct flue, 
which is, of course, opened when 
a fire is first kindled, the smoke 
then having a direct vertical course 
through the middle flue shown in 
the section. 

When the direct flue is closed 
the passage of heated air is sup- 
posed to be up through the large 
columns, across behind the frieze 
of the room, down flues which are 
indicated externally by slightly 
projecting pilasters, across again 
above the closed damper, and then 
the currents joining pass up the 
central flue to the chimney proper. 
In this way both the columns, and 
central feature of pilasters and en- 
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closed panel-work become heated, 


and add largely to the radiating surface of the apparatus, while the 
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open grate gives it all the advantages of direct radiation afforded 
by an open fireplace. 

In principle, it is identical with the apparatus elaborated by Mr. 
Putnam in his “ Open Fireplace of all Ages,” and it is so good in de- 
sign that it could be imitated successfully and acceptably wherever 
it is an object to obtain a considerable radiating surface without sacri- 
fice of architectural propriety. It is also believed that the columns 
and the central feature are double-lined, the heated air contained in 
the concentric compartments nearest the outside being conveyed to 
rooms on the floor above, which they used to heat, to a degree, by 
direct-indirect radiation ; but this would imply a provision for the ad- 
mission to these spaces of a supply of fresh air, and of this, so far as 
we know, there is no present indication. 

The castings are all well made and carefully moulded, and prove 
that the designer was unusually lucky in having his work fall into 
skilful hands. 





COMPETITIONS: AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRO- 
FESSION. 


[Tue Builder for March 15, contains a statement to the effect that the 
Committee on Competitions of the Royal Institute of British Architects has 
just issued a circular to the architects of the United Kingdom inviting them 
to pledge themselves not to take part in a public competition unless the 
award is to be made with the aid of a professional adviser. This emboldens 
us to lay before the profession in this country a somewhat similar but 
broader proposition, which we drew up some months ago, but until now have 
hesitated to make it public. We now present it to the profession, and as, 
in spite of its crudity, it may be the starting-point of a much-desired reform, 
we beg our readers to give it their earnest consideration, and communicate 
to us the conclusion they arrive at. We here subjoin our proposition in the 
form of an open letter.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 





THE PROPOSITION. 





MR. Architect : — 

Dear Sir, — Will you kindly read and consider the following sug- 
gestion for a coalition of the architects in this country in the matter 
of competitions, and notify us of your willingness to join in any such 
movement, or your objections to it if you cannot approve of such a 
coalition. 

It is to be understood that this information is sought by the edi- 
tors for their private information, and not in any way for publication. 
It is, rather, the preliminary step to some, at present undetermined, 
scheme for mutual protection in the matter of competitions. 

Very truly yours, Tue Epirors. 





To THE EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, —On the supposition that an alliance of the architects of 
the United States and Canada for their mutual protection in the matter 
of competitions for architectural designs can be effected without giving 
rise to possible objectionable features of trades-unionism, I hereby 
inform the editors of the American Architect for their private informa- 
tion that, in the event of such a coalition being assented to by a major- 
ity of members of the profession, I would thereafter absolutely abstain 
from taking part in any public competition, or any limited competition 
for a public building, in which the building-committee or other responsi- 
ble party issuing the invitation to compete did not pledge itself as 
follows: — 

1. To issue a programme prepared with the help of an architect, 
such architect or his partners to be debarred from competing. 

2. To have at least one architect as member of the jury of award, 
such architect to have the casting-vote in event of a tie. 

3. To assure to the architect securing the award of the jury the execu- 
tion of his design (if the building is built) at the regular compensation 
of five per cent on the entire cost of the work. 

4. To make no use whatsoever of rejected designs, but to return all 
such to their authors without loss of time. 

5. To pay to the successful architect, in case it is found necessary to 
abandon the project, the commission regularly charged for so much of 
the usual professional work as has actually been performed by him, 
such charge being the usual percentage computed on the estimated cost 
of the design, which it is now found inadvisable to carry into execu- 
tion. SIGNED, 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LATE GEORGE FULLER, ARTIST. 

ITH the consent of the artist’s family, and by the courtesy of 
the photographers, Messrs. Allen & Rowell, of Boston, we are 
enabled to add interest to the appreciative notice of the artist 

and the man, which may be found elsewhere in this issue, by pub- 

lishing a portrait of Mr. Fuller, taken, we believe, within a year of 

his death. 

THE OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. SKETCHED BY MR. 
H. T. SCHLADERMUNDT. 


Tuts sketch shows the building as it now stands after the restora 
tions made a few years since. 








TOWN-HALL AND LIBRARY, WILTON, N. H. OTIS A. MERRILL & 
ARTHUR 8. CUTLER, ARCHITECTS, LOWELL, MASS. 


Tuis structure is now being built. The basement story contain- 
ing the town offices, supper-rooms, ete., is built of Milford granite. 
The remaining portions are of common face-brick, laid in black 
mortar, with granite finish sparingly used, and belts and arches of 
pressed-brick. The cost, completed, will be about $20,000. 


HOUSE FOR WM. C. CASEY, E8Q., TARRYTOWN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
MR. H. R. MARSHALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tuer house will stand on a ridge overlooking the valley of the 
Hudson below it some eight hundred feet ; the main view shows the 
Highlands in the distance on the left hand. The piazza wall is of 
rough stone; all the rest of the house to be of wood, clapboarded to 
the level of the second story, and shingled above that line; the roof 
will be of stained red-cedar shingles, and the face of the projecting 
gable in dark chocolate ; the first and second stories in olive brown 
relieved with black. 


COTTON EXCHANGE, MEMPHIS, TENN. MR. H. WOLTERS, ARCHI- 
TECT, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FRONTING on Madison Street, 146 feet, on Union and North 
Court Streets, opposite public park, 70 feet. Exterior of Zanesville 
pressed-brick, terra-cotta finish, stone cornices and belt courses, 
slate roof. Contracted for $99,540, exclusive of plumbing, elevator, 
heating and interior decoration. 





STEPS AND STAIRS. 


HE every-day ordinary things 
which we deem of little impor- 
tance often contribute most to 

our ease and enjoyment. So also, the 
simple devices which we think not 
worth the while to study or under- 
stand, in very many instances lead 
the way to knowledge and wealth. 
How commonly it occurs when our 
attention is thoughtfully called to the 
origin or appearance of some very 
familiar object, to its ancientness, use- 
fulness or beauty, as it may be, to 
exclaim in our amazement: “ How 
singular we never thought of that be- 
fore.” As queer and yet common- 
biol tei7. £8 place a subject as could well be imag- 
Ywu:Fff tm ined, is the one which I have chosen, 
and to which the above remarks may be applicable. Ask the question 
— How many have considered or even thought of it, or if they have, 
could conceive of anything surpassing, in connection with great 
antiquity, a device more useful and simple than the ordinary common 
building step; or, in a little broader sense, “ Steps and Stairs”? It 
is not a little difficult to believe that while man, through his ingenu- 
ity, has attained the position he now enjoys, especially in architecture, 
after ages of experience, he has in steps and stairs made no propor- 
tionate progress, and that the primitive modes of ascent and descent 
remain in almost every respect the same to-day as they were thou- 
sands of years ago. Even the open ladder, with its rounds and sides, 
which we see everywhere, is but the counterpart of that which was 
used by the builders while rearing in gorgeous majesty those glori- 
ous edifices, the ruins of which command the admiration of the 
appreciative world. With these same kinds of ladders or steps did 
besiegers scale the walls of the beleaguered cities and fortresses, and 
in the softer amenities of life did many a Romeo, no doubt, gain his 
Juliet’s balcony, ages and ages ago. In the Cathedral at Nuremburg 
there is very cleverly worked, in the architectural decoration of the 
canopy over the pulpit, an idea of a ladder, suggested, it is es 
by the story of Jacob’s dream, and therefore deemed as ecclesiasti- 
cally appropriate by the sculptor Kraft, who flourished about the 
end of the fifteenth century. The steps and raised terraces which 
are so commanding and pleasing in our realization of a grand and 
imposing structure, are the old-story similes, only diminutive in com- 
“na to those of the temples away back in the remoteness of the 

igyptian Ptolemies and Rameses; upon whose steps, courts and 
pavements, dynasty after dynasty trod, knelt, worshipped and passed 
away. ‘The temples of Assyrian greatness, almost sublime because 
of their elevation, owed their grandeur to the countless steps and 
numerous terraces by which they were approached. The vast amphi- 
theatres — the Coliseum and that of Verona and others— with their 
dark masses of elliptical masonry, tier upon tier of steps and gal- 
leries, are greater than modern science has built, and as good as we 
can construct even now, out of the same materials. Nothing simpler 
or more suitable could be devised than these benches of stone. Nor 
does it seem possible that they can ever be supplanted by any sub- 
stitute. The idea of astep is identical with our first efforts to creep. 
Nature shaped it in the eternal rocks, and it shall forever endure. It 
is true that the modern lift or elevator has become both fashionable 
and necessary in meeting the requirements of crowded cities and 








1A paper read before the Albany Institute, March 9, 1884. By Mr. Walter 
Dickson, Architect. 
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lofty buildings, but even this contrivance is rarely under any circum- | On the contrary, they are oftener forced to exert their greatest skill 


stances inserted or used to the exclusion of steps and stairs. 

If we for a moment consider how many questions there are involved 
in the planning of a good stairway, the constructive problems con- 
cerned in its execution, and its importance as a subdivision of a 
building, we cannot but see that it is a subject which demands the 
greatest attention. The mechanical construction of detail, of which 
this paper, at this time, does not intend to treat, belongs to the science 
of stereotomy, i. e., of cutting solids to certain conditions of structure 
and equilibrium. Without some knowledge of the principles of this 
science no one can successfully cope with the difficulties to be 
encountered. It seems to be a law of nature that the sectional angle 
of steps should not vary from forty-five degrees, and that a step is 
best proportioned when its top plane or tread is twice as wide as the 
rise or step itself is high. Assuming that the most convenient, easiest 
pace of average people upon level ground is twenty-four inches, and 
that twelve inches is the most natural height to rise when the ascent 
is vertical, and with this distance to govern the movement in ascending 
or descending steps, a rule asserts itself, which requires that when 
the riser or step is higher than one-half of a foot, or six inches, that the 
top plane or tread must be less than one foot in width, and that when 
the riser or step is less than half of a foot or six inches in height, that 
the top plane or tread must be wider. For instance, if a step, taking 
eighteen inches as a controlling factor, were six inches in height, the 
tread or top plane would be twelve inches in width. If the step were 
eight inches in height, the tread would be ten inches in width. If 
the step were four inches in height, the tread would be fourteen inches 
wide, and so on, ete. Furthermore, itis a fact, both remarkable and 
paradoxical, that a stair which is very easy of ascent, is not always 
so of descent. 

In any building the stairway claims an incontestable right, and 
next to the entrance is the most useful and prominent feature. Stair- 
cases, says Palladio, will be perfect if they are spacious, lighted, and 
easy to ascend. How many are there already built, and daily being 
constructed, which will bear the scrutiny of such ruling? How many 
are spacious, well lighted, or easy to ascend? In connection with the 
above desirable qualities might be asked, the all-important first and 
foremost question: “How many are safe?” Safe for human lives, 
because of their strength; safe because of their protection against fire 
and disaster. It would be an almost hopeless task to ascertain the 
origin, early construction, and gradual artistic development of the 
staircase. It has been found located for most part in all of the noted 
remains of ancient architecture, but occupying remote and obscure 
places. ‘The fact has been thought singular that Vitruvius throws 
no light upon staircases, and that the discoveries at Pompeii are 
equally as silent. ‘This, in a measure, may be accounted for, 
because of the ancients building their temples and houses but one 
story high, and enjoying their balmy climate on the terraced roofs, 
balconies, and walks. During the existence of the Roman empire, 
especially and in the decadence of the republic, the residences of the 
rich were built with the most extravagant appointments. As the mid- 
dle classes, at the dawn of. civilization, rose in power, domestic archi- 
tecture began to develop. The skill of the Romans throughout Europe 
became wide spread, and the principles of the Roman villas guided 
the builders in the planning of the houses of the Middle Ages. Yet, 
even in the residences of the wealthy, the stair when used was but a 
number of steps, very confined, exceedingly steep, rude, and narrow. 
When, for comfort or protection, buildings were built with more than 
one story, circular steps or stairs began to be adopted, which revolved, 
as it were, around a solid newel, in shape not unlike a corkscrew, 
and were known by the name of “ turn-pike ” stairs. 

However, there are no known examples wherein ancient stairs 
ever corresponded in grandeur with the modern staircase. It was 
not until the twelfth or thirteenth centuries that architecture began 
to show a healthy development, and later, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, that stairs and staircases attracted much attention. 
Sir Henry Wotten, who was much interested in the subject, says: 
“To make a complete staircase is a curious piece of architecture.” 
Sir Henry’s plan was a straight vista of staircases, each with land- 
ings receding from the other, from lower to uppermost story. Since 
that time an elegant staircase has been acknowledged the most useful 
and most decorative feature in the interior arrangement of a building. 
In noble edifices, more particularly, the corridors and_ staircases 
impress us as to appropriateness and magnificence: by first impres- 
sions we are fain to judge of the whole, when, in fact, we have seen 
but a part. It is equally true of the stairs in our houses. If, when 
entering, we are to be favorably impressed, our halls and stairways 
must possess all of the attributes of space, symmetry, strength, and 
adaptation. 

[ here take the liberty, for which 1 trust I may be pardoned, to say 
that the departure from these rules in the arrangement of our dwell- 
ings is one of the glaring mistakes of our profession. Narrow, dark 
halls and cramped-up stairs now exist, where there should be a gen- 
erous amount of walking, moving, and standing room; where the life- 
imparting properties of good wholesome air could circulate from base- 
ment to sky-light, and each room opening into said halls could receive 
its fresh supply; where daylight could shine in to brighten up the 
darksome interior of the house; where the stairs should be ample and 
easy, with frequent landings, so that the aged, the women, and the 
children, and the crowd itself, could make a hasty exit without fear 
of broken necks or limbs. ° Yet, not always is the architect or builder 
free to exercise his own taste or judgment in the planning of them. 





and ingenuity in combating surroundings and conditions which 
impede, and are antagonistic to safety, convenience, sanitation and 
good taste. For it must not be lost sight of that in earning his live- 
lihood, the architect has very often to serve two masters — one his 
art’s inspiration, his labor of love; the other, the inflexible exactions 
of his sometimes uncultivated client. 

It is obligatory upon us to construct securely and to exercise every 
precaution for the safety and protection of life and limb. No retri- 
bution is too severe for the man or body of men who build for selfish 
gain, to the disregard of such precautionary measures. The day is 
close at hand when the width of doors, halls, corridors and stairs, 
and the number of them, private as well as public, shall be deter- 
mined by a factor of safety proportionate to its seating capacity or 
the maximum number of occupants that a building is to contain. 

A few suggestions, when upon the subject as to the proper location 
of stairs, how built, etc., might not be out of place. Certainly no 
stair should be put up, unless sufficiently strong to support any kind 
of a reasonable, stationary or moving load. It should be absolutely 
fire-proof, steps, supports, railings, walls, doors, floors and roofs. 
There must be frequent landings or rests. No winding steps. ‘The 
flights in each story should be continuous, one over the other, or fol- 
lowing each other; each flight to increase in width as they approach 
the ground floor, and to be well ventilated and lighted. The safest 
stairway is not that which is placed in the interior of a building, 
subject to danger by fire in halls, passages and partitions which are 
not fire-proof. Even though the stairway itself and its parts be 
invulnerable to fire, the great danger would be from smoke-suffoca- 
tion. Ifthe entire building were non-combustible, this objection might 
not avai’. No stairway is so entirely independent of surroundings as 
when fire-proof and placed on the outside of a building ; and no stair- 
way is so near perfection, as far as safety is concerned, as the 
straight, short flight or receding one, with well located landings, 
continuous from first to top story, and so exempt from turns or 
returns that no such hindrances could interpose or obstruct a 
straight-ahead exit from top to bottom. Sir jm Soane claimed 
this direct or “avenue” stair, as his favorite one for public buildings. 
It is said that he did really construct some elegant edifices after this 
plan. A ball, rolled down from the uppermost story upon such a 
stair, would not stop until it had reached the ground. 

Following the example set us by the most cunning of animals, 
there should be in every building and habitation a way to get out 
entirely separate from the one to get in. There is no questioning the 
right of way out of a burning building. Every one tries to save him- 
self. “Self protection is the first law of nature.” The fewer imped- 
iments, the quicker out of danger. Palladio argues “ that a staircase 
should be at the entrance of a building and the first thing to be seen.” 
While this is good advice, it does not always admit of good architect- 
ural treatment. The leading idea in every staircase, as advocated 
by Walton in his treatise on stair building, “should be easy ascent 
and the straight line broken by a proper number of stages in the most 
direct movement of the body.” Winding stairs or steps, as a rule, 
are an abomination, and if the statistics of the loss of lives and injury 
caused by them could be arrived at, it would be seen that many more 
accidents happened thereby, after buildings were tenanted, than ever 
occurred during the dangers and hazard of construction. sthet- 
ically, a winding or elliptical staircase, describing its curves of grace, 
is pleasing to the eye. But is it beauty when we know how diflicult 
it is of construction? The steps of winding stairs are not parallel — 
one end too wide, the other too narrow, leaving but a space in the 
centre or run of the steps, as the only suitable place for ascending or 
descending. With such uncertain footing they are manifestly objec- 
tionable, and were it not for a railing to guide, would not with pertect 
confidence be tolerated. The only real advantage derived from the 
use of winders in stairs, is economy of space. The landing stair, 
on the contrary, with its short flights or easy stages in mounting, 
square and spacious and in perfect repose, conveys in its “make up ” 
precisely what it is—a simple, substantial, appropriate piece of 
work, commending itself to practical common sense. In our climate, 
where we have such intense extremes of heat and cold to contend 
with, in the construction of continuous flights of stairs, especially in 
our dwellings, schools and similar buildings, it would be advisable, 
wherever practical, to enclose each flight or story in separate com- 
partments, as it were, not only to cut off the progress of fire or smoke, 
but to prevent the great waste of heat which naturally rises to the 
highest point at the cost of eomfort to the lowest. 

Our public halls and theatres, tenements and flats everywhere, are 
for the most part a lamentable attestation that steps and stairs are 
too few, remote and ineflicient, when danger is imminent. ‘The quiet 
amusement afforded by the seating of an audience, disarms us of the 
apprehensions we feel upon entering a building badly arranged for 
sudden exit, and it is only when everybody attempts to leave at once, 
that we, finding how diflicult it is to, snail-like, make way through 
the dense and helpless crowd, can truly appreciate the horror a 
ery of fire would produce. ‘To get you in is the showman’s business : 
to get yourselves out, is your own business. The horrible holocausts 
which have from time to time occurred, even in our own memory, 
have served but little to improve the old style of entrances and exits, 
and insure greater protection to human life. Does a theatre, or hall, 
or hotel, burn up and wipe out of existence scores of people, the 
newspapers preach the sad lesson while the funerals are taking place. 
The agony, alter a while, is supplanted by the next or some other 
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dire calamity. The building in the meantime, is rebuilt, but practically 
the same as before, excepting that a few more doors may have been 
made to open outwardly, a fire-escape added, several fire extinguish- 
ers arranged in conspicuous places, and, perhaps, some lengths of 
hose purchased; but, in all likelihood, these will be found, when re- 
quired, about as serviceable as life-boats at sea—of no use when 
most needed. 

Probably the most dangerous combination that exists, and one 
which should in all cases be avoided, are elevator stairs, as it were, 
enclosing and winding around the elevator from basement to roof, 
forming an immense chute or shaft, which, in the event of fire occur- 
ring at no great distance from it on any story, would resolve itself 
into a huge flue to suck up with tremendous power, through its 
burning crater, every vestige of combustible material below. 

And again as to the practical utility of the outside iron fire-escapes. 
Nine out of ten would intimidate the ordinarily resolute man in an 
attempt to descend them, to say nothing about expecting a delicate, 
frightened woman, in the midst of a fire excitement, to find her way 
down to terra firma on them. With a safeguard of some kind (com- 
posed say of iron netting) over them, to prevent the escaping occu- 
vant from the possibility of falling, greater beneficial results would 
aw. They should be made more like stairs, well fortified with 
railings, and their adoption and quantity made compulsory. ‘The 
horrors of jumping from burning windows would then be avoided by 
repetitions, at every story, of iron balconies, and numerous covered 
stairs connecting them. Build fire-proof and thereby reduce the 
risks and dangers of fires. A single life saved is worth a world of 
selfish gain. It is much better that we let splendor and estheticism 
remain in abeyance until the appeal of humanity is answered, and 
life no longer jeopardized. Give us laws which will compel the 
accomplishment of these suggestions, and such heart-rending, sicken- 
ing recitals as that of the swallowing up of a whole family by smoke 
and flames, as occurred at the Stanton-street fire, New York, recently, 
will cease. The tenement death-traps, which are such a stultifying 
commentary on our civilization, laws, and Christian nature, should 
not be tolerated. Every city, town and village should hold it as its 
highest privilege, to have every church, hall, theatre, school-house, 
mill, factory and tenement house generously and amply provided 
with every means for instant escape therefrom. Perhaps, in addition, 
we might add, and justly too, that all places for the above purposes, 
should be located on the ground floor. Were this the rule, the dread 
of attending public places would be greatly lessened, and the poor 
tenant, with his little family in his tinder-box habitation, would feel 
safer and happier. For humanity’s sake, then, may we not fondly 
hope for equal recognition with the lower and more valuable animals 
and live to see the time when societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to humanity will be just as popular as those for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

Municipal commissions for the examination of buildings, and coro- 
ner’s juries are ineflicient and uncertain, and it would seem that 
righteous sentiment, outraged by the total indifference shown to the 
constantly-occurring warnings, must sooner or later become aroused, 
and remodel or obliterate in our buildings all vestiges of such glaring 
causes for alarm; instituting, as we before ventured to suggest, some 
practical factor of safety which the present or modern character of 
our houses necessitate, and which will entirely revolutionize old the- 
ories and establish a rule that would prove infallible throughout 
the land. When that sensible time arrives, and this danger is, as far 
as possible, avoided, we feel humbly certain that such simple subjects 
as “Steps and Stairs” will be found invested with the importance 
they so justly deserve, and the influence and power they may exert, 
in the construction of buildings, will be universally paramount and 
peremptory : second to none. 





POISONOUS PIGMENTS AND WALL-PAPERS. 


BOUT a year ago the National Health Soci- 
ety solicited Earl Granville to instruct the rep- 
resentatives of the Foreign Office abroad so 
that they might obtain reports respecting for- 
eign enactments for the limitations, restrictions, 
or safeguards in the manufacture, use, and sale 
of arsenical and other poisonous colors used 
for wall-papers and other decorative purposes. 
A circular was accordingly addressed to the rep- 
resentatives by His Lordship. The reports 
which were received have been printed, and will 
be found interesting to sanitarians. The fol- 
lowing abstract will suggest the state of opinion 
on so important a subject : — 

In Austria there is no direct prohibition 
against the production of arsenical and other 
poisonous pigments; but the manufacturers 
require a license and special permission for the 
establishment of such a business, and precau- 
tionary measures have to be adopted by them 
for the protection of the workmen. The Aus- 
trian authorities are considering certain pro- 
posed stipulations by which the employment of colors made of arseni- 
cal substances will not be allowed in artificial flowers, wall-papers, 
colored paper, and dressing stuffs, and the importing of all articles in 
which arsenical pigments are used is to be illegal. An Imperial law 
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was passed in Germany in 1879, in order to regulate the sale of all 
articles containing poisons, but there has been more or less uncer- 
tainty about the interpretation of some of the enactments. A com- 
mittee of the Reichstag have recommended that the words “ prepared 
with arsenic” should be used instead of the words “containing 
arsenic,” as by this means colors only to which arsenic had been 
added would be forbidden, whereas others containing very slight 
blendings of arsenic through accidental circumstances, such as earth 
colors, would be permitted. In the decree of the Emperor which 
came into force, it is accordingly ordained that the use of “colors 
prepared with arsenic” is forbidden in the manufacture of paper- 
hangings. The punishment for contravention is severe, and, in case 
of severe bodily injury or death to a human being, it may extend to 
five years’ penal servitude. The Imperial law in no way interferes 
with the regulations which have been adopted in the several states. 
In Baden not only are arsenical wall-papers illegal, but there is a pro- 
hibition against the tinting of walls or ceilings of dwelling-houses or 
factories with arsenical compounds. The Hessian police code im- 
poses a penalty of from one to thirty florins on any person who, for 
the purpose of furnishing or covering the walls of any dwelling-room, 
employs paints, wall-papers or stuffs tinted with any of the —— 
which are designated as “ injurious to health,” such as Scheel’s green, 
Schwemfurt green, and King’s or Naples yellow, and all colors con- 
taining arsenic or combinations of arsenic. The use of these colors 
for tinting furniture is likewise prohibited. 

Regulations against arsenic and other dangerous paints have been 
in force in Saxony for many years. In 1856 the people were warned 
against a red pigment known as Munich red, cochineal red, and Per- 
nambuco lake (Brazil red), and used for paper-hangings, colored 
paper, and for staining. Again in 1868 a warning was issued against 
window-blinds colored with various arsenicated pigments, which, 
being applied in a very superficial manner, were easily detached from 
the blinds as powder, so that the air became impregnated with 
poisonous molecules. According to the Saxon authorities, poisonous 
colors are prejudicial to health when not properly applied to the sur- 
face of the papers, or when not smoothed down or not varnished, or 
if the hangings are applied to damp walls to which they do not hold 
firmly, so that the pigment is liable to flake or dust off. But those 
colors are innocuous when applied to the walls of rooms if the walls 
are and remain dry, if the wall is dry before the painting, and the 
lime used is mixed with milk not over-diluted, or the color when dry 
is washed with a suitable fluid, such as water-glass, ete. Colors of 
this class, especially the more injurious, viz., the greens and blues, 
should be altogether excluded from sleeping-apartments, as well as 
from workrooms in which the air is highly saturated with aqueous 
vapor, or impregnated with the fumes of vinegar, ammonia, chlorine, 
sulphuric acid, ete. 

Poisonous colors when used in carpets or wall-papers are attended 
by exceptional risk in Sweden, as the inhabitants live during winter 
in apartments which are almost hermetically sealed. A statute was 
issued by the King in 1876, which prohibits the manufacture and 
importation of arsenious acid or white arsenic in Sweden, unless the 
royal permission has been obtained. Wall-paper, window-blinds, 
Venetian-blinds, tissues, artificial flowers, or other articles in water- 
color, printed or painted in colors containing arsenic, are not to be 
kept or offered for sale. An elaborate list of poisonous colors has 
been prepared by the Swedish Board of Health, but the term 
“ poisonous” does not seem to have a strict definition. ‘Thus, 
for example, we find among the white colors considered to be obnox- 
ious, bismuth-white and zinc-white, while a note states: “These 
colors when used as paints are perfectly harmless. Bismuth, even 
when followed in large doses, is inert, and the substitution of zinc 
whites, albissima, Charlton white, silicate paints, etc., for white lead 
is much to be desired.” 

It is also said that arsenic has been discovered in other colors 
besides the green-copper colors, such as some of the most beautiful of 
the red-drop colors, various gray colors used in printing wall-papers, 
and in tar-colors. According to the law of Denmark, arsenical 
preparations may not be used for staining, dyeing or coloring stuffs, 
window-blinds, Venetian-blinds, artificial flowers, lamp-shades, paper, 
etc., nor form part of a pigment mixed with glue, gum, size, dextrin, 
white of egg, ete., for walls of rooms or wall-papers. 

The Russian code of laws prohibits the importation as well as the 
manufacture in Russia of all wall-papers which are covered with a 
thick coating of arsenical coloring matter, both opaque and glazed. 
There is an exception in favor of paper in which the pattern is 
traced in arsenical paint on a more extensive ground of non-arsenical 
coloring matter. Lists of injurious colors and harmless colors have 
been prepared, and the following plain method for detecting the pres- 
ence of arsenic in articles colored or dyed has been issued : — 

For the purpose of testing green and other wall-paper, in which 
the presence of arsenic is suspected, a small piece of such paper 
should be taken and cut into shreds, which are then to be placed in a 
wine-glass. lf the object of examination be coloring matter, a piece 
of the size of a pea should be taken and treated in the same manner ; 
if a piece of tissue is under examination, a small shred of it should 
be cut off. The piece of paper, dye-stuff, or tissue must be treated 
with caustic alkali (solution of ammonia), a teaspoonful of which 
must be poured over the object of examination. The liquid will 
assume a blue color, and, after five or ten minutes, half a teaspoonful 
of pure ‘hydrochloric acid (chemically pure), which will give the 
liquid a light green hue, must also be poured into the glass. Finally, 
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a piece of copper or a copper coin, previously polished with sand, is 
placed in the green liquid. If after the expiration of five minutes the 
copper shows on its surface a gray, glistening deposit, then the wall- 
paper, dye-stuff or tissue contains arsenic; but if the surface of the 
copper remains red, there is probably no arsenic present. It must, in 
addition to this, be observed that all articles colored with arsenical 
paints emit, when burnt, a smell of garlic. 

While so many countries have adopted measures to protect the 
inhabitants against poisonous colors, there are others which are as 
indifferent as England. France has: no regulations, except in the 
case of articles of food, beyond a circular which has been issued by 
the Minister of Commerce cautioning manufacturers, and explaining 
the responsibility they would incur in the event of accidents arising 
from the use of poisons. Belgium is also without a decree to restrict 
or regulate the manufacture, use, or sale of arsenical or other poison- 
ous pigments employed in industry or in the decorative arts. The 
same may be said of Greece, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Spain and 
Switzerland. There is no federal law on the subject in the United 
States, and it may also be asserted that there is no State legislation 
or municipal enactment bearing on the matter. — The Architect. 





THE NASMYTH PILE DRIVER. 
D J. Whittemore, M. Am. Soc. C. E., said at 


the Annual Convention, St. Paul, Minn., 

* held June 21, 1883: “ Having used the Nas- 
myth, steam hammer in driving piles in founda- 
tions for masonry at the La Crosse and Sabula 
bridges and for elevator foundations in Milwau- 
kee, I wish to present some evidence of how 
far the effectiveness of this machine is depend- 
ent on keeping a firm head to the pile. When- 
ever the head of the pile becomes broomed from 
repeated blows of the hammer, though this 
brooming may not extend to a greater depth 
than from one-half to one inch, the useful effect 
of the blow is partly lost through the extreme 
elasticity at the pile head. The following data 
as to the driving of a green Norway-pine pile at 
Sabula illustrates how far this obtains. The 
pile was brought to its position between the 
leaders and dropped through 10 feet of water 
and penetrated the silt of the river bottom to a 
depth of two feet, and then the hammer com- 
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menced its work : — 
The 3d foot of penetration required 5 blows, 
“ 4th “ “ “ 15 Lhd 


a“ 5th “ “ “ 20 “ 
“ 6th “ “sé se 29 “ 
“ 7th “e “ 6 35 “ 
o 8th “ “ “ 46 “ 
“ 9th “ “ee “ 61 “ 
“ 10th “ “ “ce 73 ‘“ 
Stu - ” io 109 
“e 12th “ “ we 153 “ 
“ 13th “ec “ “ 257 “ec 
“ 4th “ee “ “ 684 “ 


Head adzed off. 
“ 15th foot of penetration required 275 ‘“ 
72 


“16th * “6 “ 572 “ 
“7th “ “ 832 “ 
*“ 42th “ “ 825 “ 


Head sawed off. 
© 19th foot of penetration required 213 ** 
20th * - “215 





oe Q1at “ “ oe 371 “ 
ty 22d “ “ “ 378 “ 
Total number of blows, 5,228 


“A pile of about the same size as the one mentioned above, driven 
near the same locality and to the same depth, but with no adzing or 
sawing off the head during driving, required 9,923 blows. The ram 
weighed 2,800 lbs. and dropped 36 inches, 65 times per minute. 

“At Sabula, about 2 per cent of the 700 piles driven by this appli- 
ance ruptured slightly, just below the ring support at the head of 
pile, and the friction produced by the wood fibres working on each 
other under the repeated blows of the ram was sufficient to ignite 
and burn the heart of the head of the pile quite across.” 





HOUSES FOR THE GULF STATES. 
LAKE DE FoNIAK, FLORIDA, March 21, 1884, 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— As yet the South has developed no artistic style of 
architecture suited to its climate, but has copied from buildings de- 
signed for and used in colder climes, which are unsuited, and by no 
means appropriate for southern latitudes. Permit me to suggest to 
young architects, through your journal, a new field for their genius; 
namely, designs for villas and cottages suited for Florida and the 
Gulf States, to cost from $500 to $15,000. With lumber here at $10 
to $12 per thousand, buildings should be constructed at low rates. 
No cellars are used here, and kitchens should be detached from ten 
to twelve feet from the main building. Plenty of piazza room is 
also a necessity. It is considered desirable to ceil living-rooms with 
our resinous pine. ‘There are cases known of consumption being 
cured by living in rooms ceiled with our fat pine. 

While we have a delightful summer climate here, free from 


malaria and mosquitoes; with nights throughout the whole summer 
sufliciently cool to render a pair of blankets very comfortable and 
necessary, our winter evenings require fire, and the consumptives 
who come here for health from the North require artificial heat in 
their rooms for the first few weeks after their arrival. I mention this 
for the information of gentlemen who may desire to utilize my sug- 
gestions in designing homes for the Florida and southern climate. 
The Hon. C. C. Banfill, of Lake de Funiak, Florida, desires to build 
several modern cottages, and might be addressed by those interested. 
Mr. Banfill will make a sort of winter Elberon at Lake de Funiak. 
SOUTHLAND. 





THE ACCUMULATED HEAT OF LIBRARY-ROOMS. 


Boston, March 31, 1884, 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — My attention having been attracted to your comments 
upon Mr. W. F. Poole’s pamphlet upon “ Library Architecture,” it 
occurs to me that some facts which have been developed in factory 
experience, may have a very practical application to this subject. 
One would infer from your comments, first, that the heat which is 
developed in the upper part of a room is of necessity in proportion 
to the height of the room; and second, that the intensity of the heat 
will of necessity be increased, if light is transmitted in any manner 
through the roof. 

Now, while it is true that there are no rooms in factories correspond- 
ing precisely toa very high library room, yet I think that factory ex- 
perience may be cited to disprove both the above inferences, if I 
have stated them correctly. The upper rooms of a factory of 100 feet 
in width, are apt to be 15 to 16 feet high in the centre, and one-story 
mills of 200 feet in width, are sometimes over 20 feet high in the cen- 
tre: the area of the roof which is exposed to the sun, is therefore 
relatively much greater than in the library, and there would seem to 
be a reason for the development of a higher degree of heat within ; 
yet there is no practical difficulty in making the upper story of the 
high mills, or the single room of the one-story mills, as warm in win- 
ter, and as cool in summer, with better ventilation, than is possible 
with respect to the lower story of the high mills. It is true that the 
motion of the machinery may in some small degree affect the circu- 
lation, but in upper rooms devoted to mule-spinning, there is very 
little shafting or belting, and in the centre of the one-story mill, all 
the machinery is far below the roof. 

The whole question of the heat in summer, to which you refer as 
rendering the upper part of high library-rooms so detrimental in its 
condition, depends so far as factories are concerned, wholly upon the 
kind of material used, and the disposition which is made of it, both 
with respect to the roof itself, and to the transmission of light and 
air from above. 

The ordinary roof-construction of other buildings than factories, 
whatever the shape of. the roof may be; consisting of rafters set 12 
to 18 inches on centres, covered with one-inch boards, and sheathed 
or plastered on the under side of the rafter is utterly bad, whether 
covered outside with slate, metal, or gravel; and is unutterably bad 
if the spaces between the rafters, or between the inner ceiling and 
the outer boarding are connected with vertical flues between the 
studding, and the outer vertical wall of the building. With respeet 
to heat, an iron roof is the worst, and also least safe as to fire, of any. 

Skylights which are slanted at the same angle with the slope of 
the roof, or constructed in the usual manner with two sloping sides, 
meeting at the top, are also, with respect to heat the worst possible 
forms of setting glass for the transmission of light from above; al- 
though perhaps giving a little more light than the monitor, which 
has been generally substituted in the construction of factories. 

In factory practice it has been substantially proved that there is 
no substance of which a non-heat-conducting roof can be made so 
good as solid plank, not less than 3 inches thick in the best practice, 
covered outside with gravel and sheathed solid, or plastered on wire 
inside between the timbers. All air-spaces are condemned, because 
it is impossible to seal them hermetically ; and if there is the least 
circulation, moisture generated in the mill permeates such spaces, 
where it condenses and destroys the wood both above and below. 

On a pitched or hipped roof, matched boards may be used, if cov- 
ered outside with shingles laid over mortar, and sheathed within 
with good sheathing laid solid at right angles to the roof boards, be- 
tween the rafters. 

Air-spaces in the roofs of common construction, inside of an outer 
covering consisting of unmatched boards and slates, or metalled out- 
side, serve as condensers of heat, and as it is quite as true that cool 
air falls as it is that heated air rises, so it happens under the same 
law that makes overhead heating-pipes most effective in warming 
the air near the floor of a room, that the air which has been heated 
in the interspaces of the roof passes down through the vertical flues 
in the side walls, following the cooler air, which passes or falls out 
into the cellar with which these vertical flues are usually connected ; 
and thus the whole interior of the structure is converted into an oven, 
which can be as you well remark, “heated in some parts to over 
140° ” by the condensing heat chambers in the roof so admirably 
designed for the purpose, as well as for the purpose of assuring the 
complete destruction of the building by fire, if fire ever catches in 
any part of the structure. 

With respect to the transmission of light from above, the monitor 








glazed with double vertical windows — fitted to open for purposes of 
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ventilation, and roofed like the main structure with 3-inch plank, 
has proved to be entirely free from the objection which pertains to 
every other form of overhead light. 

One question remains to be determined, so far as mill constructors 
have as yet any accurate knowledge, to wit: the relative values of 
different kinds of glass for excluding heat while transmitting light ; 
and the exact or minimum distance which should exist between two 
panes of glass, when two are set in the same sash with an air-space 
between them. Without double glass, the moisture generated in the 
factory will condense in winter upon the windows of the monitor, 
then melt and drip, to the injury of machinery or of goods. 

If you can give any facts bearing upon the question of what thick- 
ness or kind of glass is, on the whole, best for factory use, you will 
do a useful service. In modern English mills, rough plate-glass 
is in common use; it is said to transmit less light than common 
glass; but to diffuse it ina more useful way, free from glare. E. A. 





NATURAL INCENDIARISM. 
To THe Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Two similar instances of danger from fire which if 
they had not been discovered in time, might have led to very serious 
results, and which would probably have been set down as “ fires from 
unknown causes,” have recently come to my notice. The first was in 
Boston, where three ladies were sitting in a room with a southern 
exposure. One of them was sure she perceived the presence of 
smoke, though on investigation there seemed no possible way in 
which smoke could find its way into the room. On further examina- 
tion the smoke was seen to be rising from a table covered with a woollen 
cloth, on which was standing an ink-well having a base composed of 
four glass spheres. On the cloth were several badly scorched places, 
and the smoke had increased very perceptibly. 

The other case was in a suburban town where an ink-well of the 
same kind was seen exposed to the direct rays of a southern sun. 
Investigation showed a very faint column of smoke rising, and a 
scorched spot on the raw-silk cover. A match held at the focus of 
the rays was instantly ignited, showing the presence of a very dan- 
gerous amount of heat. In each case the room was seldom used in 
the middle of the day, and if the ink-wells had stood on any material 
more combustible than raw-silk or woollen, or even if the same things 
had been exposed to a hot summer sun, great damage might have 
been done. Fires have been known to be set by the sun’s rays being 
focalized by a fish-globe partially filled with water, and it seems that 
in the beautiful glass vases, ink-wells, paper-weights, etc., having 
spherical bases there is another source of danger against which we 
should guard most carefully. W. A. Ropman. 





THE PER-CAPITA COST OF SOME 
BUILDINGS. 


GOVERNMENT 


March 26, 1484. 
To Tue Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Sirs, —L have been inquiring into the cost of providing space for 
the administration of the executive bureaus of our government in 
Washington. I reach the following results, which though not abso- 
lutely correct are at least approximately so; it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact distribution of a somewhat floating population of oflicials of 
all grades who do their work under the roofs of these executive 
buildings. Very respectfully, 

Your OBeprient SERVANT. 

Treasury DerartMent Buitpinc. —Cost, $6,421,628; population, 
1,934; cost per head, $3,320. 

Cost exclusive of grounds of some U. S. public buildings, with popu- 
lation, and cost per head of such population. 

Patent Orrice or Interior DerartMent. — Cost, $2,650,000; pop- 
ulation 1,000; cost per head, $2,650. 

GeneraL Post Orrice. — Cost, $1,882,000; population, 795 ; cost per 
head, $3,320. 

Wesr Executive Buitpixes. —Soutu Front, occupied principally 
by the State Department. Cost, $3,373,939; population, 217; cost per 
head, $15,548. 

East Wine. — Navy Department with some part of War Department 
force; cost, $2,672,287; population, 483; cost per head, $5,533. 

Nortu Front. — Part of War Department; cost, $1,910,773; pop- 
ulation, 326; cost per head, $5,831. 

Wixvus Buitpixe.— Cost, $241,187; population, 290; cost per head, 
$8332. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Suit on a Buripinc Conrract. — DEFENSE oF Want or SKILL. — 
S sued B for $492.69, the balance due him for building a two-story brick 
house, and B made a counter claim for defective material thrown out, 
and money expended in repairing the unskilful work of S. The con- 
tract price was $2,535, and the plaintiff had been paid $2,042.40; the 
counter claim was $1,985, which the defendant got a judgment for. 
The defence to the counter claim was a most novel one: That the 
plaintiff had “no experience in laying foundations, as the defendant 
knew.” The case — Sherman vs. Bates — was carried to the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, where the judgment was affirmed. Judge Maxwell, 
in the opinion, said: “A party entering into a contract to construct a 
building thereby agrees that all parts of the structure shall be put up 
according to the agreement. As a defense to inferior workmanship he 





cannot say, ‘Iam not a mason, or carpenter, or tinsmith; therefore I 
am not liable for defects caused by unskilful or careless workmen.” 
The question is not one of skill on the part of the contractor, but of 
compliance with the contract. If a contractor agreed to erect a build- 
ing in a certain manner, he must comply with the agreement, and no 
plea of a lack of skill of himself or any of his workmen or sub-contrac- 
tors will constitute a defense for a failure to comply with the contract. 
— The Metal Worker. 





WesrminsteR CarHeprRAL. — The Catholic See of Westminster is 
now in full legal possession of the site of its future cathedral, the pres- 
ent site of the Tothill Fields Prison having been legally conveyed to 
Cardinal Manning for this purpose. The size of the ground is 300’ x 
558’. The plans for the edifice will shortly arrive from Vienna. The 
prison building, according to contract, will have to be pulled down and 
removed within five months. 


Fresn Paint. —The current belief among householders that the 
smell of fresh lead paint is noxious is founded on pretty general expe- 
rience, but is opposed by the belief, equally current among chemists, 
that lead compounds are not volatile. A fact recently brought to our 
notice seems to support the domestic theory. The basis of the useful 
and popular luminous paint is known to be sulphide of calcium. Now, 
this compound, when unprotected by varnish, glass, or some other im- 
pervious substance, is slowly acted on by the acids of the air, and sul- 
phureted hydrogen is evolved, which blackens lead paint. This is well 
known, and can easily be avoided by proper protection of the paint; 
but the curious thing is that unprotected luminous paint is found to be 
perceptibly blackened by the fumes from fresh lead paint. There 
seems to be only one possible explanation of this — namely, that a sur- 
face freshly covered with lead paint does actually emit some volatile 
compound of lead. We believe that many physicians could confirm 
this view from their own observations in regard to newly-painted houses. 
— Lancet. 


DrarninG THE Roman CampaGya.— The Government of Rome has 
been much, and no doubt deservedly, abused for many of the public 
works which, with more zeal than discretion, it has ordered to be carried 
out, but it seems that in some very important respects its action last 
year was wise and beneficial. Vice-Consul Franz tells us that in the 
course of 1883, after long discussions, it was found possible to carry an 
important measure providing for the improvement of the country in 
the vicinity of the Eternal City. This last law is in continuation of an 
act passed in 1878 for the amelioration of the Roman Campagna, which 
has so long been the chief bane of Rome from a sanitary point of view. 
In that year the drainage of the marshes and ponds existing in the Cam- 
pagna was decided upon, and plans were ordered to be made for collect- 
ing the springs and subsoil waters, and for effecting a regular canaliza- 
tion by which they could be carried off. ‘This has, however, proved a 
work of time, and not much practical effect has followed, so that the Leg- 
islature found itself compelled last year to order the scheme to be recom- 
menced on a more limited svale. With this object, that part of the 
Campagna which is within a radius of six miles from the Forum has 
been selected for the first experiments. It constitutes about a seventh 
of the whole marsh district, of which the total extent is about 525,000 
acres. The proprietors are to present a report suggesting the nature of 
the improvements to be made, and their suggestions will be considered 
by a special committee, which will afterwards determine what is to be 
done. The land owners will then be required to carry out the works, 
under pain of seeing their property forfeited if they do not comply. 
There is thus some hope of seeing the Campagna before long converted 
from a hot-bed of malaria into a fertile and habitable district.— The 
London Globe. 





Burtpine Houses 1n Paris. — M. Christophle, Governor of the 
Crédit Foncier, was heard this afternoon by the Industrial Crisis Com- 
mittee. According to him, the allegations concerning the building 
crisis are much exaggerated. This statement, frequently repeated, is 
that from 7,000,000,000/ to 8,000,000,000f worth of houses have been 
built in the last few years. M. Christophle thinks 1,200,000,000f or 
1,300,000,000f nearer the mark. The total number of houses in Paris— 
viz., 76,000 —represents only 12,000,000,000f During the last nine 
years the Crédit Foncier has lent for building purposes in Paris 819,- 
000,000i—viz.: in 1874, 17,000,0007 ; in 1875, 56,000,000/ ; in 1876, 35,- 
000,000/: ; in 1877, 31,000,000/: ; in 1878, 43,000,000f ; in 1879, 40,000,0007:; 
in 1880, 151,000,000; in 1881, 153,000,0007 ; in 1882, 179,000,000/,, and 
in 1883, 134,000,000. Of the above total half, he said, had been lent on 
buildings already existing. This gave 400,000,000/ lent for new build- 
ings; and as the Crédit Foncier lent two-thirds of the value, the value 
of the new buildings constructed in Paris since 1874 might be estimated 
at 600,000,000f M. Christophle further stated that the Crédit Foncier 
never was compelled to foreclose the mortgages. To find the total cost 
of the new houses in Paris, the 600,000,000 ought to be doubled, so 
that, according to the Governor of the Crédit Foncier, the total expendi- 
ture on building in Paris, during the last ten years, has been 1,200,000,000/. 
While M. Christophle was giving this evidence the Paris Municipality 
was discussing the convention concluded last summer by the Govern- 
ment with the Crédit Foncier, whereby the latter agreed to advance 
money on first mortgage, and a municipal guaranty to any person build- 
ing houses with apartments, half of which did not bear more than 300/. 
rent. ‘This scheme was received with scant courtesy by the Munici- 
pality, jealous, apparently, of being forestalled by M. Ferry in the prac- 
tice of State Socialism, and was shelved for many months by being re- 
ferred to a committee. The committee, however, at length reported on 
it, and to-day the Municipality rejected it by 35 to 26 votes. A string 
of Socialist schemes, such as the construction of cheap houses by the 
Municipality itself, premiums to owners of apartments with fixed and 
low rents, etc., were likewise rejected, none of them mustering more 
than half a dozen or a dozen votes. It was resolved, however, to erect 
four blocks of houses as an experiment, and to offer municipal land, on 
rene years’ building leases, for houses of specified rents.—London 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





{Although a large portion of the building dutettiganes 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
eially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.) 


295,523. HAND-BoRER. — Willard E, Clough, Con- 
cord, N. H 


295,524. BoRING-MACHIY®, — Willard E. Clough, 
Concord, N. H. 
295,525. COMPOUND FOR WATER- PROOFING AND 


PRESERVING BUILDINGS. — Benjamin DeNise, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


FirRE-EscaAre. — Robert Emiah Downey, 
Clinton, O. 


295,530. SASH-FASTENER.—Samuel Farquhar, New- 
ton, Mass, 
295,537. WEATHER-STRIP. — Eugene E, Gillett, 


Western Union, Wis. 

295,541. SHINGLE SHAVING AND RIFTING 
CHINE. — Appleton Gould, Bangor, Me. 

295,558. BricK-MACHINE, — Philip Henry Kells, 
Adrian, Mich. 

295,570. Fire-EscaPre, — Abraham W. Lozier, New 
York, N. Y. 

295,571. 
field, Mo. 

295,578. ATTACHMENT FOR SCAFFOLDING. — John 
T. O'Brien, Philadelphia, Pa 

295,579. INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR SCAFFOLDING, 
John T. O'Brien, Philadelphia, Pa, 

295,581, CoMBINED Door-PLATE AND MAIL-RE- 
CEIVER. — Robert G. Pace and Walter J. Wev, Lynch 
burg, Va. 

295,582. HANDLE FoR DIAL-LocK KNoBs, — Tracy 
L. Paine, Milwaukee, Wis. 

295,589. CABINEr-MAKER’S CLAMP. — William E. 
Sheldon, Jr., Medford, Mass. 

295,592. SCAFFOLDING. —Thomas N. Subers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

295,591. SAFETY - WinDow.— Friedrich Oskar 
Thiem, Leipsic, Germany. 

295,604. KOOFLNG-COMPOSITION.—Welcome White, 
Everett, Mass. 

295,630, SASH - BALANCE. — Mahlon B. Gladman, 
Hopkins, Mo. 

295,631. FirRE-EscAPE.— Laura J. Gott, La Grange, 
Ohio. 

295,667. 
sion, Ala, 

295,678, SAFETY-STOP FOR ELEVATORS, — Ellison 
Saunders, Austin, ‘Tex. 

295,686. ELrecrric Hot-AIR FURNACE REGULA- 
TOK. — Frank Miller Sparrow, Mattapoisett, Mass. 

295,657. CHIMNEY-COWL, — Emil R, Stasch, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. 

295,691. WATER-CLOSET VALVE.—Henry A. Tobey, 
Dayton, O. 

295,692. Brick. — Albert Trochsler, Boston, Mass. 

295,70). SrEAM-RADIATOR.—Elisha T’, Weymouth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

295,722. SHINGLE-SAWING MACHINE. — Samuel L. 
Bitting, Big Creek, Miss. 

295,723. FIRK-ESCAPE, — Virgil W. Blanchard, New 
York, N. Y. 

295,743. HANGING-Doors.—Charles W. Emerson, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

295,744. BRICK AND 
Eudaly, Cincinnati, O. 

295,795. Door-LATCH. — Willard F. Oliver, Lyon, 
Mass. 

295,797. RATCHET-WRENCH. — Adelbert E. Osborn, 
Waco, Tex. 

295,817. DUPLEX BRACE-HINGE.—Amos W. Sang- 
ster, Bulfalo, N. Y. 

295,823. SEWER-BASIN. — William Sievering, New- 
ark, N. JJ. 

295,833. Woop-Scrrw. — George A. Stiles, West 
Gardner, Mass. 

205,447. SADDLE-BOARD.—Joseph A, Wilson, Ches- 
ter, Vt. 

295,564. BRICK AND TILE KILN. — William A. Eu- 
daly, Cincinnati, O. 

295,871. BRICK AND TILE MACHINE, — Abraham 

Horrocks, Bardolph, Ill. 


Ma- 





CLaw-Bar. — William H. Lyman, Spring- 





LuMBER-KILN.— Ephraim Myers, Suspen- 


TILE KILN. — William A. 





SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—Since our last report forty-three 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the foilowing: — 

F. O. singer, three-st’y brick building (square) and 
two-st’y brick stable in rear, ws Fremunat St., n of 
Winchester St. 

D. Kroll, three-st’y brick building (square), ws 
Belair Ave., nof Federal St. 

Cc. L. & J. 5S. Clark, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Eden St., 8 of Vliver St. 

J. L. Bowen, 27 two-st’y brick buildings (square), 
w s Washington Ave., between Cross and Stock- 
holm Sts. : ; 

Enoch Pratt Library, one-st’y brick building, cor. 
O’ Donnell and Canton Sts. 

St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum, three-st’y and base. 
ment brick building, ne cor. Division and Townsend 
Sts. 

Wm. Hempel, three-st’y brick building, es Gay 
St , between Monument St, and Central Ave. 





Mrs. Paul, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, n w cor. 
Light and Barney Sts. 

Wm. W. Dashiell and Henry Schaumberg, 1 three- 
st’y and 9 two-sv’y brick buildings, commencing n w 
cor. Kiverside Ave, and Clement - t. 

Atlantic Furniture Co., two-st’y brick building, 
38’ x 70’, e 8 Falls Ave., between Lombard and 
Granby Sts. 

John H. Garrettson, 10 three-st’y brick buildings, 
esSt. Paul St., between ‘townsend St. and North 


ve. 
The Labor Quotations remain unchanged. 


Boston. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Brick. — Champney Pl., near 
Champuney St., Ward 15, for Ulrich Wilhelm, dweli., 
20! x 25, two-st’y flat; Ulrich Wilhelm, builder. 

St. James St., cor. Warren and Regent Sis., Ward 
21, fur Donald Kennedy, tenement and store, Sv! 9!" 
X lu7’ and 172/, five-sv’y tlat; L. P. Soule, builder. 

Spear’s Alley, cor, Cotton F1., Ward 12, tor Leon- 
ard Ware, mercantile, 2’ x 37’ and 49/, wwo-st’y tlat; 
ell, 24/ x 45/ and 55’; D. H. Jacobs & Son, builders. 

Lhomas Park, No. 39, Ward 14, tor Henry b, Strat- 
ton, dwell., 21’ x 46’, three-st’y tiat; Henry Bb. Strat- 
ton, builder, 

Edgeworth St., No. 78, and Ferrin St., No. 51, 
Ward 38, for Geo. E. Fox, dwell., mercantile anu 
storage, 24/ and 25! x 32’, three-st’y flat; Michael D. 
Powers, builder. 

Atlantic Ave., Nos. 396-404, Otis Wharf, Ward 12, 
L. Pickert & Co., builer-house, 20’ x 30’, one-st’y 

at. 

Wood. — Winter St., near Church St., for Rustes 
Gordon, 2 dweils., 12’ x lz’ and 19’ x 2/, two-st’y 
pitch; ndward Merrill, Jr., buiider. 

Savin Hill Ave., near Pleasant St., Ward 24, for 
Edw. MeKechnie, dwell., 23’ and 297 6! x zy! 6/7, Lwo- 
st’y pitch; Kdw. McKechnie, builder, 

Cambruige St., au e cor, Saunders St., Ward 25, for 
Jos. C. Wadleigh, dweil., 0’ x 24/, and 32’ x 27/ and 
33/, Lwo-st’y pitch; Jos. C. Wadleigh, builder. 

Ceutre St., near Londers Lane, Ward 23, tor Arte- 
mus Winchester, dwell., 13/ x 13! and 24/ x U6’, two- 
sty pitch, 

Mucweil St., near Milton Ave., Ward 24, for Chas. 
A. Chase, dwell., lu’ x 13? and 3u! x 3u/, two-sl'y 
pitch; Patrick F. Hanlon, builder. 

£ St., No. 269, Ward 15, tor W. E. Eliot, carpet- 
beating, 2./ x 6u/, one-sv’y flat; Delano & Little, 
builders, 

Delle Ave., near Phillips St., Ward 23, for Bernard 
Dovey, dweil., 24! x 45’, tree-st’y flat; bred McKen- 
zie, builder, 

Suratoya St., No. 742, Ward 1, for John Benson, 
Slorage, lo’ x 25/, one-st’y pitch. 

Washington Ave., near Harvard St., Ward 24, for 
William Schmehl, store, 11/ x 20’, one-st y pitch; 
Wilder, builder, 

Eust Scveuth St., Nos. 646 and 648, Ward 14, for O. 
peas, 2 dwelis., 15’ x zl/and .8/ x 38’, thiee st’y 

at. 

Sheldon St., rear, near Ashland St., Ward 23, for 
Chas. H. Herman, stable, 20’ x 3u’, one-st'y pitch. 

Gates St., No. 75, Ward 15, tor Henry b, stratton, 
dwell., 24/ x 42/, two-st’y tlat; Henry b. Stratton, 
builder, 

Regent St., near Ray St., Ward 21, for Ellen Hack- 
ett, 2 dwells., 11/ and zu’ x 47’, one-sv’y hip; Lawreuce 
Grant, builder, 

Tremont St., No. 1157, Ward 19, for Timothy J. 
Leddy, reception-room, / x 14/, one-st’y flat; John 
Gray, builder, 

Evans St., near Capens St., Ward 24, for W. W. 
Donnelly, 2 dweils., 22’ x 31’, two-st’y pitch. 

Vose St., near Adams St., Ward 24, tor Albert C. 
Parker, dweill., 12’ x 25 and 21’ and 2U/ x 27’, one-st’y 
pitch; Byron B. Brown, builder, 

McLean Ave., cor, brie Ave,, Ward 24, for Frank 
M. Silva, 2 dwells., 20’ x 31’, two-st’y pitch; M. silva, 
builder, 

Newport St., cor. Harbor View St., Ward 24, for 
James Young, dwell., 24’ x 42’, two-st’'y pitch; Wm. 
Coady, builder. 

Glenrom St., Opposite Merrill St., Ward 24, for 
Ruths. Lowe, dwell., 32! x 34’, Lwo-st’y pitch. 

Cail St., opposite kverett St., Ward 23, tor B. F. 
Cobb, lumber-shed, 30! x dz’, two-st’y pitch; J. swan- 
bury, builder, 

West Sixth St., No. 120, near D St., Ward 13, for 
Augustus A. Keye, dwell., 24/10!" x 40/ 10", three-st'y 
flav. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS, — Quincy St., 8 8, 450! w Ralph 
Ave., two-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cust, 33,ou0; 
owner, vlc., Jas. Stewart, 

Broadway, oe. 657, es, 50'n Yates Pl., three-st’y 
brick store and flats, tin roof, irun cornice; cust, 
$5,500; Owner, Nathan Levy, broadway, er. Divi- 
sivn Ave.; architect, ‘Th. kugelhardt; builders, Geo. 
Lehbrian & son and K. B. Ferguson, 

Twelfth St., 8, 40" w Seventh Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick and brown-slone trimmed tenements, tin 
rovis; cost, each, 35,000; owuer and architect, A. G. 
Calder, vz ‘Thirteenth st. 

sackson St., 8 8, 115’ w Graham Ave., three-st'y 
frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Hen- 
rietta Jacobi on premises; architect, G. Muillen- 
brand; buiiders, Hellman & Wagner. 

Union St., n 8, 240’ @ seventh Ave., 5 three-st’y 
and basement brown-stone tenemeuts, tin roofs; 
cost, each, 310,000; owner and architect, John Magil- 
ligan, 56 Berkeley Pl. 

Pacific St., 8 8. 79! 10’ w Clason Ave., 5 three-st’y 
brick tenements, gravel roofs, wooden cornices; cost, 
each, $5,000; owner, architect and builder, Williaw 
Vaylor, 83 Third Pl, 

Powers St., Nos. 68 and 70,88, about 125’ e Lori- 
mer St., 2 three-st’y frame tevements, tin rools; 
cost, each, $3,500; owner, John Wieseckei, 459 Grand 
St.; builders, Michael Keupp and &, Schoch. 

George St., n 8, 200’ e Central Ave., three-st’y 
frame factory, gravel roof; cust, $3,500; owner, Jolin 
G, Jenkins, cor. First St. aud broadway; architect, 
E, F. Gayior; builders, ‘I. Gibbons aud Jenkins & 
Gillies, 

Clifton Pl., 8 8, 320’ w Nostrand Ave., 15 two-st’y 
Connecticut brown-stone dwells., tin rools; cost, 





each, $6,000; owner, William Andrews, 5 Beekman 

St.. New York; architect, H. L. Bulkley. 

Union St., 8 8, lsd! e Seventh Ave., 3 three-st'y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roots; cost, each, $11,000; 
owner, architect and builder, KE. B. Sturges. 

Ninth Ave., n w cor. Twentieth St., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner, James Daly, Ninth Ave., near ‘I'weutieth 
St.; architect, W. H. Wirth; builder, L. Hickey. 

Skillman Ave., No. 169, n 8, 78’ e Graham Ave, 
two-st'y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Barbara Metzger, cor. Graham and Skiliman Aves.; 
architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, Geo. Doering 
and John Frey. 

Freeman St., No. 147, three-st’y frame tenement, 
gravel roof; cost, $3,60°; owner, —— Fullerton, on 
mes architects and carpenters, Randall & 
Miller; mason, John Hafford. 

Magnolia St., 8 e cor. Central Ave., three-st’y 
frame store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,300; 
owner, Henry Kopke, 124 Magnolia St.; mason, not 
selected; carpenter, F. Stemmiler, 

Grand St., ns, between Kiver St. and East River 
2 one and two st’y frame ferry wa ting-rooms and 

office, gravel roofs; cost, $17,000; owner, Nassau 

Ferry Co., New York; architect, Wm. Anderson. 

Sixth St., n s, 297% lu’ w Sixth Ave., 6 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roof; cost, each, $5,000; owner, 
Thomas Butler, 457 Sixth Ave.; builders, George 
Buchanan and Thos. Butler. 

First St., 8 8, 320/e Hoyt St., 5 three-st’y brick ten- 
ements, gravel roofs; cost, each, $2,500; owner, 
Ellen Pearson, 291 Smith St.; architect and builder, 
Theo, Pearson. 

ALTERATIONS, — De Kalb Ave.,s w cor. Central Ave., 
add one st’y to extension, also interior alterations; 
cost, $6,000; owner, Brooklyn City & Newtown R.R. 
Co., on premises; architect, Edward E, Kaht; build- 
ers, ‘Thomas b, Kutan and John Rueger. 

Myrtle Ave., n @ cor. Pearl St., add one st’y, flat 
tin roof; also four-st’y brick extension tin roof; 
also interior alterations; cost, $7,500; owner, H. F. 
Frank, on premises; architect, C. F. Elseuach; 
builders, O. Nolen and W. Zang. 

Ewen St., No. 119, one-st'y brick extension, etc.; 
cost, $4,000; owner, David Flegenhe mer, on prem- 
ises; architect, Th, Engelhardt; builders, J. fuchs 
and J. Hoepfer. 

Chicago. 

PANORAMA - BUILDING. — ‘Ihe American Panorama 
Company are erecting a building on the lot, 130’ x 
174’, .or. of Hubbard Court and Wabash Ave. ‘The 
structure will be of brick andiron. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy by the 
middle of June next. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — J. McCann, twost’y dwell., 
276 Centre Ave.; cost, $4,000; architect and builder, 

das. McCann, 

Chicago Gas-Light & Coke Company, gas-holder 
tank, ‘Lhirty-first St., cor. Halsted St.; cost, $50,000, 

C, Halloran, two-st’y dweil., 266 North lranklin 
oe cost, $5,000; architect, J. Otter; builder, M. 

oley. 

B. Cullen, three-st’y dwell., 36 Depuyster St.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, H. Sierks. 

G. Gilbraith, three-st'y flats, 215 Townsend St.; 
cost, $5,0U0; architect, J. Outer; builder, J. Moun- 
tain. 

A. Hoeft, three-st’y store and flats, 1216-1218 Mil- 
waukee Ave.; cost, $10,000; architect, H. Kline; 
builder, J. Pischke. 

IF. Dana, two-st’y dwell., 127 Auburn St.; cost, 
$4,500. 

Greenlee Bros., foundry, 134 and 136 Bunker St.; 
cost, $5,000, 

J. A. Roche, 4 two-st’y dwells., 453-459 Warren 
Ave.; cost, $16,000; architect, W. ‘Ihumas; builder, 
C. A. Moses. 

P. W. Gates, one-st’y shop, 50-58 Clinton St.; cost, 
$7,000; architect, F. Baumann. 

Dr. Biddle & M. Evans, 4 two-st'y dwells., Con- 
gress St.; cost, $20,000; architect, J. W. Ackerman, 

H. Enskamp, two-st’y dwell., Lewis St.; cost, 
$3,000. 

Mrs. J. Schramm, three-st’y flats, 
St.; cost, $4,5.0. 

C. Busby, four-st’y factory, 222 and 224 Franklin 
St.; cost, 99,060. 

W. S. Jackson, two-st’y flats, Dayton St.; cost, 
$3,500. 

5S. W. Rawson, 4 one-st’y stores, 442-448 Blue 
Island Ave.; cost, $35,' 00. 

S. Larson, two-st’y dwells., 691 Hoyne Ave.; cost, 
$5,000; architect, C, Boyington; builder, Oleson. 

Kk. M. Harris, two-sv'y dwell., 396 Warren Ave.; 
cost, $3,700. 

Cc. E. Wyman, three-st’y warehouse, 503 and 505 
Carrell Ave.; cost, 28,000; architect, Chapman. 

C, Arneson, three-st’y flats, 100 North Centre Ave.; 
cost, 34,500, 

M. Benjamin, two-st'y dwell., 2627 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, $5,vu0; architect, fF, L. Charnley; builder, J. 
Griffiths, 

G. A. Gumerick, 2 two-st’y dwells., 2925 and 2927 
Wabash Ave.; cust, $10,000; architect, J. P. Hubert. 

G. W. Newton, 2 two-st'y dweils., 487 and 4&9 West 
Adams St.; cost, $15,000; architect, F. Baumann; 
builder, U. G. Muller. 

M. Kehl, two-st’y dwell., Lincoln St.; cost, $3,000; 
architect, Arhns; builder, L. Keinke, 

J. Ciaya, 2 three-st’y stores aud dwells., 720 and 
722 West Kighteenth St.; cost, $10,000; architect, 

J. Keltenrich; builder, F, Washington. 

P. Turner, three-st’'y attic dwell., 3255 Wabash 
Ave.; cost, $20,000; architect, C. Chapman; builder, 
G. Griffith. 

J. Shepherd, two-st’y dwell., 17 Thirty-ninth St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, RK, ‘Lhacker. 

C, Wilber, three-st’y sture and dwell., 497 Milwau- 
kee Ave.; cust, 310,000; architect, H. Sirks. 

W. Stagerman. two-st’y dwell., 487 West Obio St.; 
cost, $3,500. 

J. Kekington, three-st’y factory, 221 Fulton St.; 
Sa architect, H. Moore; builders, Tobias & 


329 Mohawk 


J.D Jennings, five-st’'y addition to building, 2130 
Wabash Ave.; cost, $dv,00U; archiyect, CO. Chapman; 
builder, J. Clark. 
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A. Muller & M. Schnider, 2 three-st’y stores and 
flats, 3823 and 3825 State St.; cost, $14,000; architect, 
J. Doerr; builder, A. Muller. 

A. Diesel, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 2422 and 
2424 Wentworth Ave.; cost, $12,000; architect, J. 
Frank; builder, A. Mueller. 

C. H. McCormick, five-st’y store, 227 and 229 Lake 
St.; cost, $16,000; architect, M. F. Colton; builder, 
W. Barton. 

M. W. Powell & Co., two-st’y dwell., 202 and 204 
Sixteenth St ; cost, $3,000. 

D. Considine, three-st’y flats, 351 Indiana St.; cost, 
$6,000; architect, J. Otter. 

J. Clark, three-st’y store and flats, 1718 and 1720 
State St.; cost, $18,0u0. 

Tammany Beer-Hall, one-st’y beer-hall, 239-243 
State St.; cost, $18,000. 

C. T. Neutfer, three-st’y store and dwell., 206 West 
Twelfth St.; cost, $5,000; architect, A. Bessler. 

1 eae two-st’y store, 578 Larrabee St.; cost, 

() 


C. H. McCormick Harvesting Co., shelter-shed; 
cost, $3,500. 

D. S. Streeter, two-st’y flats, Van Buren St.; cost, 
$7,900; architects, Wheelock & Clay. 

J. J. Harrington, three-st’y store and flats, 284 
Illinois St.; cost, $10,000. 

W. 5S. Moss, two-st’y dwell., 3658 Michigan Ave.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, J. C. June. 

J. H. Smith, three-st’y stores and flats, 372 and 374 
Wells St.; cost, $18,000; architect, L. G. Halberg. 

H, Janner, two-st’y store and dwell., 79 West 
Thirteenth St.; cost, $4,00°. 

F, Becker, two-st’y dwell., 23 West Thirteenth 
St.; cost, $2,500. 

G. Lobstein, two-st’y dwell., 109 Hastings St.; cost, 

2,500. 

J. Smith, two-st’y store and dwell., 47 Hastings 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Pioneer Fire-Proof Construction Company, two- 
st’y office-building, 1545 Clark St.; cost, $5,000. 

Johnson & Kemble, 3 one-st’y stores, 482-486 West 
Randolph St.; cost, $5,000. 

Wm. Holschee, two-st’y dwell., 83 Lewis St.; cost, 
$3,000. 

N.C. C. Railway Co., two-st’y addition to barn, 
Larrabee St.; cost, $10,000. 

N. C. C. Railway Co., additional story, Larrabee 
St.; cost, $17,000. 

G. Z. Work, two-st’y dwell., Dearborn St.; cost, 
$10,000. 

Vliver & Hill, two-st’y dwell., Thirty-seventh St.; 
cost, 33,500. 

J. B. Breese, one-st’y building; cost, $70,000. 

L. Wolf, four-st’y stores and factory, 26 North 
Jefferson St.; cost, 326,000; architect, Fred. Wolf. 

Mrs. A. Baldwin, 2 two-st’y tats, 296 and 29s Park 
Ave.; cst, $7,500. 

E. Closs, three-st’y dwell., 900 Milwaukee Ave.; 
cost, $6,000. 

Cincinnati. 


CHAMBERS. — The West Walnut Hills Catholic Soci- 
ety are about to build a new limestone church on 
Gilbert Ave., trom plans prepared by Mr. A. C. 
Nash, architect; cost, $31,000. 

The contract for the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church 
was recently let to L. H. Wilson, for $21,00'. ‘The 
church is to be of limestone, and will seat about 400; 
Chas. Crapsey, architect. 

CiuB-Hovuse. — The Latonia Jockey Club are to build 
a new club-house on their driving purk, back of Cov- 
ington, Ky. Mr. A. C. Nash, architect; cost, 314,000. 

Concer?’ HALL. — Mr. MeLaugilin has in hand a cou- 
cert hail to be built for the College of Music. The 
building is an addition to the present series, and has 
no street front; therefore, the exteriors are plain 
brick. Audience room, 60! x 85/; stage, 40! x 60/: 
foyer, 25’ x 65’; promenade corridor, 11! x 180’; cost 
about $40,000. 

Facrory. — The Krebs Lithographing Co. are to 
build a new factory on Sycamore St., costing $25,000, 

PAVILION. — The Cincinnati Base Ball Co., are 
building new pavilions, ete., cor. of Dayton st. and 
Westein Ave.; Clas. Crapsey, architect: cost, $9,- 
000. 

ScHvOL-HOovSsE. — For Miss Nourse, a private school- 
building on Gilbert Ave. Fraine, cost, $7,000; J. W. 
McLaughlin, architect. 

SHEEP-PENS. — For the Union Stock Yards Co., to re- 
build the sheep-pens that were destroyed by the 
recent floods. frame, three-st’y, 144! x 480’; cost, 
$4,000; J. W. McLaughlin, architect. 

STORt AND OFFICE-LUILDING. — Henry Brauns, ar- 
chitect, Baltimore, is preparing drawings for a six- 
st’y brick, stone, and terra-cotta building, 42/ x 134’, 
to be erected cor, Fitth and Main Sts., (Thom’s 
Block). 

Sroke.— For Mr. L. B. Harrison, a store on Race St., 
above Fourth, 50! x i4.’, tive-st’y high, pressed-vrick 
front; cost, $35,000; J. W. McLaughlin, architect. 

THEATRE, — It is rumored that there is to be a new 
temple erected for the drama. ‘he structure (if it 
materializes) is the outgrowth of the dramatic fes- 
tival which is given every year or two in the Music 
Hall. ‘The paper states that one man (who will not 
for the preseut make huuseif known) has signitied 
his intention of giving $100,000 towards the project 

A visit tv most of the architects of the city devel- 
ops the fact that there is plenty of work for all. 

Huuses. — Mr. Geo. W. Kapp, architect, has prepared 
planus for a two-st’y brick dwell. for Felix Bahiman, 
to be erected on Woodburn Ave., opp. Chase St., 
35’ x 60/; cost, $9,000. 

For Louis Bailaut, Esq., two-st’y double brick 
dwell. 45’ x 65’; cost, $10,200; pressed-brick front, 
Crippen St., near Nassau St. 

For the Walnut Hills Club-House, an addition of 
Parlor Billiard Koom, Bowling Alley, etc.; cost, $4,- 


000. 
For W. H. Forwood, brick dwell., Ashland St., 
Walnut Hills; cost, $8,000, C. Crapsey, architect. 
For Mrs. J. C. Hussey, frame dweli., at Avondale; 
cost, $7,000; C. Crapsey, architect. 

ALTERATIONS, —For Dr. J. 1. Taylor, alterations 
and additions tose cor. of Seventh and Elm Sts. 
Turning the present dwelling into stores and flats; 
cost, $5,000; O. Crapsey, architect. 





Detroit. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Permits granted tince our last 
report are as follows: — 

P N. H. May, brick dwell., 319 Thirteenth St.; cost, 

3,000, 
$ Kk. Helson, frame house, 67 Hancock Ave.; cost, 

5,000. 

U.s. Express Co., brick barn, East Woodbridge 
St.; cost, $4,500. 

G. W. Lloyd, 2 brick stores, Woodward Ave.; cost, 
$30,000, 

P John Waterfall, brick house, 557 Cass Ave.; cost, 

6,0 0. 
oi C. Varney, brick house, 738 Second St.; cost, 

500. 

Martin Maier, brick factory, Twenty-first St.; 
cost, $15,000. 

a Dunn, brick house, Congress St.; cost, 
$4,000. 

W. H. McLauslauh & Son, brick house, Sixteenth 
St.; cost, $2,500, 

s Jos. Wolf, brick store, 699 Michigan Ave.; cost, 

3,000, 

e Mason & Rice, frame house, Warren Ave.; cost, 
$9, 00. 

Spetzley Bros., church, St. Aubine Ave.; cost, 
$62,000. 

W. S. Nicholson, frame house, Turnbull Ave.; 
cost, $3,700. 

* Leduc & Martin, 2 frame dwells., Russell St.; cost, 
$4,000. 
. Julias Hess, 2 brick houses, Hancock Ave.; cost, 

12,000, 

Board of Education, school-house, German St.; 
cost, $12,000. 

W. G. Vinton & Co., additions to store, Wood- 
bridge St.: cost, $3,000. 

Jos. Deitz, brick house, 47 Lafayette Ave.; cost, 
$4,500. 

‘ oy Schuble, brick house, Beanbine St.; cost, 
$3,400. 

Julius Hess, stables, West Congress St.; cost, 
$10,000, 

John Waterfall, brick house, 600 Cass Ave.; cost, 
$7,000. 

New York. 

OFFICE-BUILDING, — The Standard Oil Co., have pur- 
chased another lot on Broadway, giving them 4 
front: g> on that street of 87’. Mr. K. L. Roberts and 
Mr. J. M. Farnsworth are still at work on the plans. 

STORES. — For the Wetmore estate a brick and stone 
store, 15/ x 25’, is to be built on the n w cor, of Four- 
teenth St., and Sixth Ave., from designs of Mr. 
Chas. D Marvin. 

For the Marquis de San Marzans, a five-st’y iron 
front store, 25’ x 9)’, is to be built at No. 66 Grand 
St., ata cost of about $25,000; from designs of Mr. 
W. H. Hume. 

BUILDING PEKMITS.— Ninety-cighth St., ns, 200’ e 
Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$16,000; owner, James fF’, Chamberlin, 1691 Bathgate 
Ave.; architect, John Sexton; builders, W. C. 
Hanna & Son, and P. Billenger. 

Fifty-ninth St.n e, cor, Ninth Ave., five-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, 
Mary J. Odell, 48 West Thirty-third St.; architect, 
John Sexton: builder, E. H. Miller. 

One Hundred and Second St., u 8, 130! e Third 
Ave., 15 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; also 
One Hundred and Third St., 8 8, 10.’ e Second Ave., 
6 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$16,000; owner, Michael Duffy, 156 East One Hun- 
dred and Second St.: architect, A. Spence. 

East Fifty-third St., No. 313, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner; Alfred Erbe, 55 
Second Ave.; architects, Thom & Wilson. 

Juy St., No. 20, five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $9,500; owner, H. H. Kingslage, Greenwich St., 
8 w cor. Jay St.; architect, C. I. Kidder, Jr. 

West Thirty sifth st., No. 552, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $12,000, owner, Kobert ‘Thomp- 
son, 552 West Thirty-tifth St.; architect, C. F. Rid- 
der, Ji. 

West Forty-ninth St., No. 431, five-st’y brownstone 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, John Karl, 
431 West Forty-ninth St.; architect, C. F. Ridder, 


r. 

Eleventh Ave., e s, 74 1’ n Thirty-seventh St., 
three-st’y brick machine-shop, tin roof; cost, $3,200; 
owner, Henry Heather, 525 West ‘'wenty-ninth St.; 
architect, C. F. Ridder, Jr. 

Yenth Ave., No. 819, rear, four-st’y brick tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $6,500; owner, Robert Muh, 748 Ninth 
Ave.; architect and builder, Judson Lawson. 

First Ave.,n w cor. Seventy-second St., five-st’y 
brick store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $36,000; 
owner, architect, and builder, Denis J. Dwyer, 312 
East Fifty-seventh St. 

First Ave., w 8, 48’ 2" n Seventy-second St., 2 five- 
st’y brick stores and tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $16,000; owner, James Fee, Greenville, Jersey 
City; builder, J. H. Valentine. 

Madison Ave., W 8, 25! 5 8 Sixty-fifth St., one-st'y 
brick and brownstone synagogue; cost, $65, 00; own- 
er, Buai Jesurum Synagogue, Moritz Cobn, Presi- 
dent, 256 West I'wenty-third St.; architects, RK. 
Guastavino, Schwarzmann & Bachman. 

Ninth Ave., 1 w cor. Fifty-first St., five-st’y brick 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner, 
Elise Letzeiser, 765 Ninth Ave.; architect, J. Kast- 


ner. 

Thirty-first St., 8 8,62’ e Fourth Ave., five-st’y 
brick apartment-house, tin roof; cost, $20,000; own- 
er, James McParlan, One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
St. and Southern Boulevard; architect, J. Kk, Ware. 

Eighth Ave., ws, 25! 10 n Thirteenth Sct., 2 five- 
st’y brick apartment-houses, brick or tin roofs; cost, 
each, $18,000; owner, Pearson S. Halstead, 131 East 
Seventieth st.; architect, J. E. Ware. 

W-st Fortieth St., No. 311, six-st’y brick factory; 
cost, $16,000; owners, Archibald and John Culbert, 
341 East Forty-second St.; architect, M, L. Ungrich. 

First Ave., 8 W cor. Sixty-fifth St., 6 five-st’y brown- 
stone stores and tenements, tin roofs; total cust, 
$108,0'0; owner, John C. Umberfield, 409 East Fifty- 
third St.; architect, A. B. Ogden. 

Mulberry St. Nos. 5,7 and 9, six-st’y and cellar 








brick factory, tin roof; cost, $15,100; owner, William 
Nelson, 24 Old Slip; architect, , Jenth. 

West Fourteenth St., Nos. 132, 134, and 138, nine- 
st’'y brick and Ohio terra-cotta store and tenement; 
cost, 375,000; owner, William P. Douglas, Little 
Neck, L. I.; architect, F. s. Copley. 

Eleventh Ave., ne cor. Thirty-seventh St., 4 five- 
st’y brick tenements, tin roots; cost, one $13,000, 
and three, each $10,000; owner, Rosalie Steinhardt, 
239 West ‘I'wenty-fourth St.; architect, Judson Law- 
son. 

Broome St., No. 123, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $13,000; owner, Wm, Sternkopf, 26 At- 
torney St.; architect, Julius Boekel. 

First Ave., 8, 25'n One Hundred and Eleventh 
St., two-st’y brick gas purifier, slate roof, cost, $18,- 
000; owner, Harlem Gas Light Co., One Hundred and 
Tenth St. and First Ave.; architect and contractor, 
T. F. Rowland; builder, Richard Veeves. 

One Hundred and Eleventh St., 18, 82/ e First Ave., 
one-st’y brick engine-house, slate roof; cost, $20,000; 
owner, architect, etc., same as last. 

First Ave., 8 w cor. Une Hundred and Tenth St., 
brick enclosure for gas-tank; cost, $30,000; owner, 
architect, etc., same as last. 

Twenty-eiyhtn St., n 8, 296’ w Seventh Ave., five- 
st’y brick factory, gravel or tin roof; cost, $8,000; 
owner, Mary Smith, 136 West One Hundred and 
‘T'wenty-second St.; architects and builders, Bartlett 
& Smith. 

East One Hundred and Twenty-third St., No. 206, 
three-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner 
Charles Merisch, 2264 Third Ave.; architect and 
builder, Bart. Walther. 

We t Twenty-ninth St., Nos. 512 and 514, 2 five st’y 
brick tenements, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, G, 
M. Barretto, 438 West Fifty-seventh St.; architect, 
F. Brinkerhoff; builders, John A. O’Connor & Co, 

One Hundred and Thirty-eiuhth St., 8 8, Ti! e 
Southern Boulevard, two-st’'y brick dwell., gravel 
roof; cost, $5,0\0; owner, Mary Phelan, Oue Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eighth St., and Southern Boulevard; 
architect, Chas. Baxter; builder, P. Wheelan. 

One Hundred and Thirty-eight St., ns, 25! e Willis 
Ave., three-st’y brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $12 000; 
owner, Auna M. Bradley, One Hundred and ‘Thirty- 
eighth St.; architect, John Rogers; builders, Smith 
Bro., and E, Gustaveson. 

Rivington St.,s e cor. Sheriff St., five-st’y brick 
tenement and store, tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, 
Jobn McCullough, 91 East Fourth Ave.; architect, 
John A. Remer; builder, ‘Thomas Brennan. 

East One Hundred and Eleventh St., Nos. 169 to 
173, 5 four-st’y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, total, $80,- 
000; owner, Joseph H. Bearns, 253 Washington St.; 
architect, Julius Kastwer. 

East Seventy-ninth St., No. 52, four-st’y brown- 
stone front dwell., tin roof; cost, $22,500; owners, 
Jacob and Samuel Cohen, 360 East Fiftieth St.; ar- 
chitects, Thayer A Robinson; builders, List & Len- 
non, and Jas. J. Garland, 

Eighty-third St., 8 8, 175! e Ninth Ave., 2 four-st’y 
brownstone front dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $25,- 
000; owner and builder, Kichard Deeves, 242 East 
Thirteenth St.; architects, D. and J. Jardine. 

Boston Ave.,8 wcor. Spring Pl., four-st'y frame 
dwell., slate and tin roofs; cost, $10,000; owner, Er- 
nest Hall, on premises; architect, Theo. E. ‘Thom- 
son. 

East Twenty-fourth St., No. 234, five-st’y brick 
tenement, tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, Edward 
Mulvany, 170 East Seventieth St.; architect, John 
Sexton. 

Seventy-fourt” St., 8 s, 85/ w Third Ave., two-st’y 
brick dwell. and store, tin roof; cost, $3,500; owner, 
Ralph Irving, 1274 Third Ave.; architect, John 
Brandt. 

First Ave.,n w cor. One Hundred and Third St., 
4 five-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs; 
cost, each, $12,000; owner, John Simon, 136 Christie 
St.; architect, Julius Boekell. 


ALTERATIONS. — Stuyvesant St., Nos. 30 and 32, and 


219 and 221 Ninth St., five-st'y brick extension, tin 
roof, etc.; cost, from $5,000 to $7,000; owner, James 
L. Plympton, 30 Stuyvesant St.; builder, John Mo- 
ran. 

Broadway, No. 149, stairs shifted, and new store 
front, iron-work: cost, $5,000; agent for trustees, F, 
Fish, 149 Broadway. 

West Eleventh St., No. 141, add one story, tin roof; 
also, four-st'y brick extension, tin roof; cust, $9,000; 
owner, Chas, J. Fagan, 210 Waverly Pl.; architect 
and builder, S. Me Millian, 

Cedai sSt., No. 60, sub-divide each floor; cost, $9,- 
00); lessees, Satterlee, Bostwick & Martin; archi- 
tect, E. A. Sargent; builders, KR. Moure, and Robin- 
son & McDowell. 

Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMItTs.— Reese St., e 8, n Cambria St. 2, 


two-st’y dwells., 4/ x 2s’; Albert Heinke, owner. 
Broad St., cor. Diamond St., 8 three-st y dwells., 
four 19’ x 71’, four 16’ x 58’; Jno. Sharp, owner. 
Boynton Ave., s of Wister St., two-st'y factory, 44/ 
x 140/; J. D. Caldwell. 


HowseEs. — Thir:y-fifth St., cor. Powelton Ave., Hon. 


Louis Emery proposes to have erected a house from 
plans by Lindley Juhnson, architect. 

Venango St., es, bet. Richmond and Lambert Sts., 
5 two-st’y dwells., 13’ x 40’; Amos W. Linn, contrac- 
tor. 
Clearfield St.,ns, bet. Emerald St., and Frankford 
Road, two-st’y dwell., 17/ x 48’; Charles E. Reese, 
owner. 

Twenty-first St., e 8, 8 Tioga St., 5 three-st’y 
dwells., 16’ x 55/; W. Garvin, contractor. 

Lancaster Ave., cor. Thirty-second St., exhibition 
building, 200’ x 282/; J. R. Garber, contractor. 

Duvai, Oakland and Adam Sts., 27 two-st’y dwells., 
16/x 3’; W. H. Brunner, contractor. 

Market St., n s, w Forty-second St., 2 two.st’y 
dwells., 14/ x 46’; Michael Dehaven, owner. 

Fifth St., cor. South St., store and dwell., 14/ x 50’; 
Marriner & Buckingham, eontractors. 

Allen Lane, on Philadelphia, Germantown & Ches- 
nut Hill R. R., one-st’y station, C. D., Supplee, con- 
tractor. 

Twenty-third St., bet. Columbia Ave. and Berks 
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THE HORTICULTURAL HALL FOR 
THE NEW ORLEANS WORLD'S FAIR. 


THE building committee from the Board of 
Management of the World’s Industrial and 
Cotton Centennial Exposition, has selected 
the design for the Horticultural Hall submitted 
by Mr. Arthur E. Rendle, of New York. 
Under the provisions of the ordinance passed 
by the City Council, granting the use of the 
Upper City Park to the Exposition, this 
building is to be a permanent structure; so 
the committee, in making a selection from the 
plans submitted, had to satisfy an element — 
that of durability —not considered in the 
designs for the main building. The plan chosen 
seems to embrace all the necessary conditions 
— adaptability, beauty and durability. 

Mr. Rendle has entered into a contract with 
the Board of Management for the construction 
of the hall, and will use his patent system of 
glazing without putty, a system that has met 
with the greatest favor in England, where Mr. 
Rendle’s brothers are owners of the patent. 
As an evidence of the success which they have 
met in Great Britain, it can be stated that 
they glazed three hundred and twenty-two 
thousand superficial feet in the Carlisle Citadel 
Station, one hundred and thirty thousand in 
the Glasgow Gordon Street Station, one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand inWhitworth’s Gun 
Factory, near Manchester, one hundred thou- 
sand in Dundee Station, and erected and glazed 
green-houses for the Prince of Wales, his 
Royal Highness Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, 
Prince Christian, the Dukes of Portland, Rut- 
land, Sutherland, Devonshire, Beaufort, and 
a host of others. In fact, they have built over 
six hundred conservatories, large and small, in 
England, and have used up seven million square 
feet of glass. Mr. Arthur Rendle started the 
system in New York, about three years ago, 
and has also been successful there, having 
done the skylights for the new State Capitol 
at Albany, which is the handsomest in the 
country, and from whose commissioner he has 
received a most eulogistic endorsement. He 
also has a contract with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment for a new depot at St. Johns, N. B., 
which is to be five hundred feet long. 

The distinctive feature of this system is 
that instead of being fastened on wooden 
frames by means of putty the glass is placed 
in horizontal metal grooves and fixed on wooden 
or iron purlins. The wood-work and iron- 
work are so entirely covered by the metal and 
the glass that only a narrow strip of zinc is 
seen, and the whole looks like one great square 
of glass, and as the metal framework is a 
great deal thinner than the wood-work ordina- 
rily used, fewer rays of light are obstructed in 





their passage. In fact, the patentees claim 
that their system gives thirty-three per cent 
more light than any other. 

The Horticultural Hall of the Exposition 
is to be situated about six hundred feet direct- 
ly south from the main building, and almost 
between that building and the levee. The cen- 
tre of the central hall will be just over the 
large reservoir or cistern, that bas been in the 
Park for a number of years, and will be on the 
highest ground in the enclosure. In addition 
to being on an eminence, it is finely situated 
in regard to the avenues and clumps of trees 
in the immediate vicinity, as one long avenue 
leads up to the central hall. Standing at the 
entrance to this avenue the vista ended by this 
hall will be highly picturesque. 

The entire building will be six hundred feet 
long and one hundred wide, except at the 
Central Hall, which is made by a widening 
out of the building to one hundred and ninety- 
four feet for a length of one hundred feet. 
Rising above this central hall is a tower which 
will be nearly ninety feet high, and which, 
built of glass, will be the crowning glory of 
the structure. On each side the construction 
is as follows: There is a wall of eleven feet, 
almost full of windows and ventilators; then 
there is a glass roof, which rises in a long slant, 
sixteen feet; then a perpendicular line of 
ventilators six feet high, and a second glass 
roof slanting at the same angle as the first toa 
height of fourteen feet. The top of this roof 
forms the apex to the entire building, except 
at the centre, where the tower rises about forty 
feet higher. This construction will, therefore, 
present to the eye a vast expanse of shining 
glass, which, glistening in the sunlight, will 
produce a gorgeous effect. Indeed, in appear- 
ance the hall will not be unlike the famous 
Crystal Palace at Sydendam, England, though, 
of course, it will not be so large. It will, 
however, be the largest horticultural building 
on this continent, and with the extensive 
exhibit already in preparation for it, will make 
one of the most attractive structures in 
America. 

The Central Hall is to be devoted to a dis- 
play of rare plants and flowers, and here will 
vie with one another in iridescent competition, 
the flora of Florida, Mexico, Central American 
countries and Louisiana. Besides this Central 
Hall, one section of the building occupying a 
space two hundred and fifty feet long by twenty- 
five feet wide will be used as a tropical hot- 
house, in which the most delicate flowers of the 
far South can blossom in their brilliant perfec- 
tion. The space near the outer walls to a 
width of twenty-five feet around the entire 
building will be devoted to plants and flowers, 





while the central space will be used for the 
fruit display (except in the Central Hall as 
above described, and will contain room for 
twenty thousand plates of fruits). Thus there 
will be no partitions across the building, and 
the eye can traverse its entire length without 
interruption. 

There are four chief entrances to the build- 
ing, two large ones at the sides of the Central 
Hall, and two at the ends of the structure. 
Those at the side are twenty-five feet in width, 
and are made up of double doors and orna- 
mented wood-work, crowned with a Gothic 
portico. The ventilators and windows will be 
on the Weatherel’s simultaneous opening-gear 
process, by which fifty feet of ventilators can 
be opened together by simply turning a wheel. 
All of the heating and water apparatus will be 
on the most modern and scientific plans: every- 
thing will be adapted to the proper preservation 
and display of the plants. 

Mr. Rendle’s contract with the Board of 
Management calls for the completion of the 
building by the fifteenth of September, so he 
will begin work about the first of March, 
and push the construction vigorously. In case 
the city finds, after the Exposition is over, 
that the building is too large, the building is 
so constructed that both its wings can be 
taken down and the central hall left standing, 
it of course being necessary to close up the 
gaps thus made. As all the perishable mate- 
rials to be used in the work will be completely 
covered by the glass, the system of glazing 
may fairly be described as indestructible. 


A. E. RENDLE, 
10 HORATIO STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SAYLOR’S PORTLAND CEMENT IN 
BULK OR BAGS. 

For work requiring large quantities of 
Portland cement, and to all points where ship- 
ments can be made without breaking bulk we 
are now prepared to furnish Saylor’s Portland 
cement in bulk or in bags in full car-load lots 
and larger quantities. 

In England and on the Continent it has 
been the custom for years for contractors to 
buy their Portland cement in bags, saving 
them the cost of the barrel. We have already 
supplied to Messrs. Carnegie Bros. & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 3,540 tons of Saylor’s Port- 
land cement in bags, which is equivalent to 
16,000 barrels, and have supplied large quan- 
tities to the Central City Pipe Works, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., in bulk, and we are now under 
contract with the Hoopes Artificial Stone, 
Cement and Paint Co., Baltimore, Md., for 
1,900 tons in bags (for work on the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R.), which is equivalent to 10,000 
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barrels. The average cost of a Portland cement 
barrel is 35 cents, which can be saved by 
using bags, or where possible by ordering in 
bulk. Cement-pipe manufacturers using large 
quantities of cement will do well to note these 
facts. 

By this means it is possible for architects 
and engineers to use Saylor’s Portland instead 
of the light-burnt cements; be assured of better 
work, and at less cost to their clients. We 
solicit correspondence on this subject. Ad- 


dress 
JOHNSON & WILSON, General Selling Agents for 
Saylor’s Portland Cement, 91 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEw YORK. 


IRON FENCING. 


Tue Champion Iron Fence Company of 
Kenton, Ohio, which in 1883 occupied the 
largest floor-space of any similar institution, 
has again branched out, and are now erecting 
a brick structure, covering about one-third of 
an entire square. Their business increased so 
rapidly last year, that they found it impossible 
to fill all their orders, and they are making 
every effort to be able to meet and take care 
of the immense business which is already begin- 
ning to pour in on them. 

A short walk through their works shows 
how much time and space can be utilized by 
improved machinery, thoroughly trained work- 
men and a systematized unity throughout the 
whole management. 

In their special lines, such as iron fencing, 
railing, weather-vanes, tower- 
finials, entrance-gates, cellar-guards, brack- 
ets, iron stairways, settees and chairs, ve- 
randa columns, pedestals, etc., they are the 
largest manufacturers in the United States. 

Their designs are so new, beautiful and 
attractive that they are being called for by 
“exporters,” and we have every reason to 
believe that in a short time their foreign trade 
alone will test their capacity. Their reputa- 
tion as manufacturers of the Champion Iron 
Force-Pumps is growing steadily, and where- 
ever introduced they have given perfect satis- 


faction. 
CHAMPION IRON FENCE CO. 
19) & 192 WresT FRANKLIN STREET, KENTON, O. 


cresting, 


WINDOW SCREENS. 


In placing this invention before the public, 
we wish to state that our screen is no longer 
an experiment, as it has proved during four 
years of practical trial to be all that we have 
claimed. 

Our screen will work to perfection at all 
times, as it can be moved up or down with 
ease during wet weather as well as dry. We 
therefore warrant it to last longer, and work 
better, than any other screen on the market. 
It never warps, as the steel frame holds it 


firm. 
The whole construction of our screen is 





BewssEng.ce 
simplicity itself; there are no small screws, 
pins, or spiral springs, to rust and get out of 
order. The steel frame is nine-sixteenths inch 


wide by one-eighth inch thick (for common 
windows, and proportionately wider and 
thicker for larger ones), of tempered steel, 
which is screwed on to a wooden frame three- 
eighths inch wide by three-eighths inch. thick, 
to which the netting is attached with small 
tacks, the whole making a neat, strong, light, 
rigid mosquito-guard for windows. 

The steel frame projects over the two side- 
edges of wooden frame sufficiently to fit into 
grooved strips of wood that are nailed to the 
inside edge of the outside window-casing. 

The wooden strips are intended to go full 
height of window, and are furnished by us 
with each screen. We also furnish two small 





flat springs Eg which are 
screwed on to & a the upper 
part of win- - = dow-frame to 
hold the - screen when 
pushed up. We send with 
the screens a descriptive 
circular for putting them 
up. All screens 


should be 
up or down. 


either fully 
This is one of 























the good = i points about 
our screen — 4 1 it cannot be 
left half-way | , up by chil- 
dren or ser- « vants. In or- 





der to venti- ; latethe upper 
| part of \ a room, 
| with our screen 
in use, first 











push the screen 


way up, pull outer 
sash way down, and 
regulate draught 
by inner sash; for 
ventilat- ing lower 
part of room, 
have out- The Frink Reflector. er sash up 


and screen down, then regulate draught with 
inner sash as before. 

Remember, our screens are intended to go 
outside of window-sashes, next to the outside 
| blinds, and, being very thin do not interfere. 
| Blinds can be shut, and screens can be raised 
| or lowered. This is an impossibility with the 
| old wooden screens, as they have to be made 

thick for strength, and therefore interfere with 
the working of outside blinds, making their 
use impossible on hot days. 

This screen frame, being made of tempered 
steel, is flexible to a certain extent, an idea 
the inventor worked on for years before bring- 
ing it before the public. This enabled him to 
do away with spiral springs on the sides (as 
are found now on all wooden frame screens) 
which were always getting weak and out of 
order. Our method of putting screens into 
windows is as follows: After the grooved 
strips are nailed to the edge of casings, place 
the projecting edge of one side of screen into 
the groove of one strip, and bend the screen 
outward till the other edge will slip into the 
other groove: then let go and screen will 
straighten out and fit snug to window; it can 
then be raised and lowered as desired. 

We make all kinds of arched and curved 
screens. 

Steel frames are all properly japanned and 
painted, as a perfect protection against rust. 

Nettings are all properly painted two coats 
before using. We intend to do none but first- 
class work, at a fair price. 








We give eighteen square inches more air- 











space in ordinary windows than is found in 
any other screen. 

This screen can be put up by any carpenter, 
as we furnish directions for that purpose. 
Send for directions for taking measures your- 
self. 

We have spent a great deal of time and 
money to make this an absolutely first-class 
article, and to put it within the reach of every 
one. 

Over 10,000 in use to date. 

For prices, or other information, apply to 

THE AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 
BROOKLINE, MA88. 


FRINK’S REFLECTORS. 


Ir has long been an object with those hav- 
ing the care of churches and public halls to 
provide some way of lighting that at the same 
time should be a means of ventilation. This 
difficulty seems to be effectually solved by Mr. 
I. P. Frink’s celebrated crystal-glass reflectors, 
which are now so extensively used in build- 
ings of this character, and which certainly 
afford the best means of illumination now be- 
fore the public. The forms of this reflector 
are so familiar that it is not necessary to de- 
scribe them, as there is hardly a hall or a 
church in the country of any pretensions 
where they may not be found, and we presume 
it is safe to say there is not one where they 
have not fulfilled perfectly all that is claimed 
for them. The heat of the lamps or gas draws 
up the foul air, which passes through an 
opening in the reflector into the roof, thus 
keeping the atmosphere free from noxious 
odors and substances, whilst the reflection 
obtained from it is superior to that of any 
other form of burner in use. It is stated by 
those who use it that the economy of the ar- 
rangement is remarkable. 

Mr. Frink’s system of lighting is constantly 
growing in popular favor, having been re- 
cently adopted in the “ Grand Central Depot,” 
in New York, where twelve seven-foot 52- 
burner reflectors replace the electric lamps 
that had been used. Among prominent 
churches using them, Plymouth “hureh, Clin- 
ton Avenue Congregational Church, Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn; 
Trinity M. E. Church, New York; Dr. Mer- 
edith’s new church, Boston. Public buildings: 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.; new public 
High-School building, Hartford, Conn. ; new 
Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. He is now light- 
ing a Jarge church in Lagos, West Africa ; 
after experimenting with all kinds of light. 
Frink’s reflectors were selected by W. & J. 
Sloane for lighting their new store, Broadway, 
corner Nineteenth Street, New York. 

Special designs furnished architects to corre- 
spond with any style of architecture by ad- 
dressing, 

I. P. FRINK, 
551 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATER METERS. 

TuE attention of water works departments 
and water companies is called to the accom- 
panying circular of the Worthington Meter. 

The reputation of this machine for dura- 
bility, accuracy and general excellence has 
been so well established and so universally 
conceded that during many years little or no 
change in the details of its construction has 
appeared necessary. The continued increas- 
ing demand for it, however, has justified re- 
cent enlargements in manufacturing facilities, 
and such modifications have at this time, been 
introduced, as will remove any defects, 
however trivial, that may have manifested 
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themselves during its diversified and extended 
service. 

In view of these improved facilities, and the 
fact that the preference is occasionally given 
competitive machines on account of their 
greater cheapness, it has been decided to 
reduce the prices of Worthington Meters from 
this date, to a point lower than has ever here- 
tofore been reached. Discounts will be quoted 
on application, and contracts based upon the 
delivery in a stated time of a specified number, 
can be made at special rates. 

The services of Mr. S. A. Welch, who has 
long been identified with this department of 
hydraulic engineering, have lately been 


nese and silica. Itis mixed with linseed oil, but 
whether regularly ground in oil, as a good paint 
should be, or simply mixed, it is impossible to 
determine in the presence of so large a quantity of 
naphtha 

The crude coal-tar naphtha used contains hydro- 
carbons with very low boiling-points, some even 
distilling at or below 100° centigrade, and about 
half the quantity distilling below 150° centigrade. 
Such a tar-oil would be very dangerous to use, 
from its liability to give off inflammable vapors at 
low temperatures, and beside this, being a dark, 
crude oil, it is impossible to obtain brilliant colors 
with it, as a full line of samples of the same make 
would probably show. 

There is no fixative used in making this stain, 
which fact, together with the coarse nature of the 
color, causes it to adhere but slightly to the surface 
of wood, and not to penetrate the grain, so that in 
actual use it would, in a short time, be destroyed 
by exposure to the weather. In fact, the whole 














secured. He will hereafter represent the 
interests of the Worthington Meter. 
HENRY R. WOKTHINGTON, 
86 and 88 LIBERTY ST., and 145 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CREOSOTE STAIN. 








The remarkable success of my Creo- 
sote Shingle Stains during the few years 
they have been in the market and the in- 
creasing demand for them during the pres- 
ent season, has induced others to manu- 
facture something which they call “ Creo- 
sote Stains ” but which are only worthless 
imitations of the stains of which I am the 
original and only manufacturer. They 
are, however, in general appearance, well 
calculated to be mistaken for my stains, 
having in them enough coal-tar oil to give 
them a creosote smell, and being pretty 
good imitations of my colors. The sam- 
ples which they send out are also exactly 
copied after mine— being the same in 
size and shape and marked with a steel 
stamp exactly as mine are—except that 
they have substituted “ 
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the place of my name. 
which have been shown to me are, how- 
ever, much inferior in appearance, the color is 
easily rubbed off on the hands and some of their 
greens are entirely destroyed by the applica- 
tion of strong soap-suds, soda or other alkali. 
Below I give an analysis of one of these so- 
called “ stains” made by a well-known chemist 
of this city. 


The samples 


Boston, March 27, 1884. 
SAMUEL Canor, Jr., Esq., 

Dear Sir, — The sample of red ‘‘Creosote Stain’’ 
which you sent me, and which is marked “*——. 
& Co., No. 7,”’ consists of an ordinary iron-paint 
mixed with a large proportion of crude coal-tar 
naphtha, of low gravity (12° Baumé), 

The iron-paint is very coarsely ground, and is not 
a pure oxide of iron, but contains alumina, manga- 





New Transom Lifter. 


composition of the stain is such as to render it 
devidedly an inferior article. 
Yours very truly, 
Amory AUSTIN. 


I need not warn architects against such a 
composition as the above; and will merely 
mention that my trade mark will be found on 
all packages of my stain. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Jdr., 
71 KILBY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW TRANSOM-LIFTER. 


An improved transom-lifter which is de- 
signed to obviate the difficulties met with in 
the ordinary article, is shown in the accompa- 














nying engraving. A, represents the stationary 
locking-bar, whieh is fastened by two brackets 
to the door-casing, and which receives the 
spur of the locking-bar B, thus holding the 
transom in any desired position. In opening 
and closing the transom the block B is moved 
up and down by the operating rod C, near the 
end of which is a spur which fits into the 
notches of the locking bar, where it is held by 
a spiral spring connecting the block B and 
the operating rod C, until by turning C the 
spur is freed from its hold and the block per- 
mitted to ran up and down the bar. In brief, 
by turning the operating rod the spur is disen- 
, gaged from the locking bar, and then by 
B moving it up or down the position of the 
transom may be changed, and when the 
desired position is reached the spring car- 
ries the spur back and holds it in its 
place. By changing the position of the 
locking bar and modifying the length of 
the arm E, this lifter can be adapted to 
transoms hinged at the bottom, top, or on 


pivots. 
F, A. REIHER & CO., 
11 & 13 SouTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE OTIS ELEVATOR. .-~ 
Tur great and increased demand for 
the Otis Elevators in the New England 
C States have made it.desirable for us to 
establish a branch-office in Boston, in 
order to bring ourselves in closer com- 
munication and connection with our pat- 
rons, and to insure to them our own su- 
pervision of the erection and inspection 

of our elevators. 

The record of our elevators proves 
them to be unequalled for safety, speed, 
durability and economy of working. 

Estimates, and all information regard- 
ing the sale of our elevators, will be 

cheerfully given on application to our Eastern 


office. 
OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
ROOM 72 MasON BUILDING, Boston, MAss. 


Hearty & Miuuet, 297 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, have just contracted for the “ Jap- 
anese stained-glass” to goin the ‘Tobey Build- 
ing of the same city, to the amount of $1,290. 








Architects, Builders and others will confer a favor 
on the Publishers by mentioning ‘* The American 
Architect and Building News” when sending for circu- 
lars or corresponding with parties advertising in these 
columns. 
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1029 Ridge Avenue, above Willow, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


Foundations & Foundation Walls 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


Pile-Driving, Building-Stones and Bricks, Pier and Wall Construction, Mortars, 
Limés, Cements, Concretes, Stuccoes, etc. 


64 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Practical Explanations of the Various Methods of Building Foundation Walls for all kinds of Buildings 
Tables of the ya of Materials, etc. The kind of Materials used, the Loads sustained, and ~ 
the Sizes of Wall Piers, etc. Use of Piles in Foundations, with Terms, etc. Plas- 
tering, Mortars, Limes and Cements. Extracts from New York 
Building Laws. With Notes. 


By GEORGE T. POWELL, Architect and Civil Engineer, New York. 
To which is added a Treatise on Foundations, with Practical Illustrations of the 
Method of Isolated Piers, as followed in Chicago. 


By FREDERICK BAUMAN, Architect. 
1 8vo VOLUME. CLOTH - = = = PRICE, $2.00. 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


MELIOTY PE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Special attention paid to the Reproduction of Architects’, 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Drawings. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 


ARE PRODUCERS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND REPRODUCTIONS BY THE HELIOTY?P:« 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIO AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES. 


Employed by the U. S. Government in illustrating Scientific and Medical Reports; by Scientific, Historica! 
and other learned Societies; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating Town and Family Histories, etc. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches, Views and Portrait: 
from Nature, Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, etc., etc. For terms and specimens apply to the 


Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


WHEELER'S WOOD FILLER. 


THE ONLY ARTICLE TO GIVE A 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL,NATURAL ano PERFECT FINISH TOHARD WOOD 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CIVING DIRECTIONS AND INFORMATION OWN FINISHING HARD vvOODS : 


BREINIGS LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 


VERY DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 


ONE CALLON EQUALS TWO CALLONS OR MORE OF THE BEST MIXED PAINT. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS. 


WOOD DYES OR STAINS VARNISH, OIL FINISH,“6 ALL REQUISITES USED IN FINISHING HARD WOOD. 


THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO.,40 BLEECKER st 


GRANVILLE. M.Breinic, AcENT. NEW YORK:. 




















Nothing in the World like it. 


The Decorator and Furnisher 


An elegantly printed and illustrated monthly paper, 
treating of every part of the 


Furnishing and Decorating of the inte- 
rior of the house. 


Among the writers and artists contributing for the 
coming year will be: — 


John La Farge, Miss Mary Gay Humphrey. 

Benn Pitman, Mrs. T. M. Wheeler, 

Miss M. EK, Tillinghast, Mrs. M. E. Haweis, 
Henry B. Wheatley, E. W. Poley, 
and many others. 

“Not only the most imposing, but certainly the most 
artistic publicatien and the highest in merit that has 
seen the light here.” — N. ¥. Com. Advertiser. 

‘* Established as a well-edited and most useful peri- 
odical.”” — N. Y. Times. 

[it 1¢is made up wholly of original matter and that 
of the best quality.”” — Chicago Inter-Oc-an. 

“A piece of high art. * * The finest we have seen 
of late, even in Paris.’’ — American Register, (Paris). 
(¥ America possesses nothing that lives in the same 
atmosphere. * * It is standard.” — Boston Times. 

‘** Handsomely printed, with numerous designs for 
decoration and furnishing.” — Christian Union. 

“*Practical enough for the trade, and handsome 
enough to adorn the study-table.”” — Boston Post. 

* Every taste will find something to suit its wants.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 

* Dedicated to everything calculated to make house 
interiors beautiful.’ — Springfield Republican. 

* Practical articles on the necessities and elegancies 
7}; Ze to housekeepers.” — Mai! and Express. 

".) 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS 


of the first order are published monthly in 


THE ART AMATEUR, 
A Handsome Folio devoted to Home Art. 


Besides its fully illustrated and critical reviews of 
passing art events and biographies of artists and dec- 
orators, and its valuable departments of ‘‘ Furniture 
and Decoration,” and “ Answers to Correspondents,” 
(full of suggestions), architects will find in the numer- 
ous supplement pages motives for all kinds of 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Terms, $4.00 a year. - Single copies, 35 cents. 


Specimen copy sent for 25 cents if this journal is 
named. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORE. N. Y. 


- SUPERIOR 


COPPER WEATHER VANES. 


Gilded with Pure Gold. 





win. 


“Readable articles by well known writers, and a 
profusion of elaborate designs.”’ — N. Y. World. 

“*Must prove a great educator of the popular taste.” 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 

“Contains contributions by men of established rep- 
utations.’’ — Kvening Post. (N. Y.) 

“ The journal promises to be an exceptionally good 
and successful one.” — American Architect. 

Single copies 35 cts. Subscription $4.00 per year. 
A flexible cover to preserve the numbers, 40 cts. extra, 

to subscribers. 


Sent on trial for three months for one dollar. 


Address 
THE DEOORATOR & FURNISHER C0., 
Office, 231 Broadway. P. O. Box, 1543. 
Now York Oijy. 
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THOS. W. JONES, 213 Pearl Street, New York. 








table Fittings. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


(Established 1843.} 
S 


Hd dil a 


HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


6 Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
72 Beekman St., New York. 
Something New for the Stable. 


Read’s Patent Harness Bracket. 












An Article long wanted but never before made. 

Holds the whole harness, takes no more room than 
the ordinary hook or peg, can be used for both single 
and double harness. Gives the harness-case a neat 
appearance, as it carries the harness up uniformly in 
width with the saddle, beside keeping the bridle and 
breastplate in their propershape. They are neatly ja- 
panned, with gilt facings. Price #18 perdozen, Are 
now in use in over 100 first-class private stables in and 
about Boston. 

Each bracket lettered “J. J. Read, Boston, 
Mass.”’ For sale by dealers everywhere. 

Indorsed and approved by the following named gen- 
tlemen, all of whom have them in use : 

Boston; kK. H. White, J. M. Sears, J. T. Morse, Jr., 
Thos. Motley. Cambridge: F. A. Kennedy. Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: Hon. Frank Jones. Milton: H. P. 
Kidder, Col. H. S. Russell, J. M. Forbes. Dedham: 
A. W. Nickerson. Newton: J. U. Potter. Salem: 
Dr. W. Saunders. Waltham: J.H. Ellison. Read- 
ville: C.G. White. Beverly: Dr. Chas. Haddvuck. 
Swampscott ; C. P. Curtis. 

The public are cautioned against all similar brack- 
ets, not marked with my stamp, as such brackets are 
infringements of patents held by me. 

Also cedar-top riding-saddle bracket. Price $3.50 
each. An whip-rack for English coach and straight 
whip combined. Price 50 cents each. 

JAMES J. READ, 13 Tremont Row, Roonr 10. 


DOLBEARE’S 


Water-Tight Wood Floors, 


Architects and Builders will find in Dolbeare’s 
Water-Tight Wood Floors an improvement long sought 
for, combining lightness, durability, and absolute 
water-tight qualities. For horse-car, livery, and 
private stables, it is rapidly taking the place of 
caulking or concreting. For slaughter-houses, cur- 
rier’s shops, factory floors, bridges. etc., it is highly 
recommended. In first-class stores, hotels, and public 
buildings, by the use of this floor it is absolutely im- 

ossible for goods or ceilings to be damaged by water 
eaking through the floor in case of fire, bursting of 
water-pipes, etc 
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Patented June, 1882. 

In the above cut an end or sectional view is shown 
B representing a 7-8 matched boarding on Floor 
Timber, A, C showing a 3-inch planking with 3-8 Rab- 
betting or Groving (this can be laid in thickness from 
1 inch, upwards), and D showing the Filling in the 
seams, applied hot, which, when set, is thoroughly 
adhesive to the wood and sufficiently elastic to allow 
for any ordinary shrinking, swelling or settling. 

Orders respectfully solicited, and personally at- 
tended to, by addressing 

W. L. DOLBEARE, 
Atlantic Avenue, Fort Hill Wharf, Boston. 


MIDDLESEX HORSE RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Boston, June 14, 1882 
W. L. DOLBEARE, Feq. 

Dear Sir: —It affords us pleasure to recommend 
your process for “‘ Making Floors Absolutely Water- 
Tight.” In our new Bunker-Hill Stable, where we 
have stalls on three floors (one directly over the 
other), it has given the most —— satisfaction, and 
makes no extra strain upon the walls of the building, 
as would be the case if the old method of “ Caulk- 
ing’? was resorted to. In very many respects I 
regard your floor as very much superior to any caulked 
floor. Very truly, CHARLES E. Powers, Pres 

SAMUEL D. KELLEY, ARCHITECT. 
Boston, June 21, 1882. 
W. L. DOLBEARE, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—I have uszi Dolbeare’s Improved 
Water-Tight Wood Flovrs for stable purposes to the 
extent of about fourteen thousand (14,(00) square 
feet, and they ave given complete satisfaction. I 
consider it superior to caulking or other Improved 
Water-Tight Floors. Yours, &c., 

SaMUEL D KELLEY, 








